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Hedgehog Theology 


‘* THE way in which common people read their Bibles,” wrote Mr. 
Ruskin in ‘‘ Ethics of the Dust,” ‘‘ is just like the way that the old 
monks thought hedgehogs ate grapes. They rolled themselves 
(it was said) over and over, where the grapes lay on the ground. 
What fruit stuck to their spines, they carried off and ate. So your 
hedgehoggy readers roll themselves over and over their Bibles, and 
declare that whatever sticks to their own spines is Scripture; and 
that nothing else is.” 

An extraordinary example of this hedgehoggy theology has lately 
been given tothe world. The ‘‘ Marked New Testament,” published 
by Henry Frowde in a first edition of a hundred thousand copies, 
professes to set forth ‘*‘ God’s way of salvation through Christ.” 
It is issued under the auspices of ‘‘ The Marked Testament Com- 
mittee,” consisting of twenty-two noblemen and gentlemen, well- 
known supporters of mission work; and with the approval of 
fourteen eminent ‘‘ evangelical” clergymen of different denomina- 
tions, who express their joint opinion that the texts are ‘‘ judiciously 
chosen for the purpose, and are not likely to give rise to con- 
troversy.” 

In these days of uncertainty in religious matters, it would seem a 
very desirable thing that the teaching of the Bible, and especially 
of the New Testament, in regard to the all-important matter of 
salvation, should be expounded in the ipsissima verba of Scripture ; 
and we could welcome such an exposition if honestly made. At the 
same time, we must recognise the danger of isolating passages 
from their context, and giving prominence to particular statements, 
whose importance may be only in our own estimation. If, however, 
texts are deliberately selected which appear to favour a cherished 
dogma, and others are set aside which contradict or qualify the 
same, it is no longer the doctrine of the Bible that we have 
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before us, but, may be, ruinous error, or the most dangerous of 
falsehoods, half-truths. By a careful selection of texts, the Bible 
may be made to support any teaching whatever; even the most 
immoral and degrading doctrines and practices have been defended 
by appeal to the words of Scripture. But, if we would gather the 
genuine teaching of the Bible, we must take it as a whole, com- 
paring passage with passage, honestly endeavouring to get at the 
meaning of each, and to reconcile the many paradoxes that we 
meet with. This is not what the ‘‘ Marked Testament Committee” 
has done; hence the result of its labours (not very protracted or 
onerous, surely) does not ‘‘help to make plain God’s way of 
salvation through Christ,” but simply sets forth the so-called 
‘*evangelical plan of salvation” in the narrowest and baldest manner. 
It, indeed, but obscures the grand teaching of the New Testament, 
and presents instead the dangerous half-truth of salvation by faith 
alone. 

The appearance of this ‘‘ Marked Testament” recalls to my mind 
another marked Testament, or rather marked Bible, that fell into my 
hands many years ago. I was staying in a cottage on the borders 
of Dartmoor, the inmates of which were simple, pious people— 
Methodists, I think ; and one of them was in the habit of noting in 
his, or her, Bible the texts of the Sunday sermons. Some hundreds 
of passages were marked, and I took the trouble to analyse the 
selections. I cannot give the actual numbers now, but I remember 
that very few texts were chosen from the Old Testament, and those 
mostly from the Psalms and Isaiah ; in the New Testament the bulk 
of the selected passages were from the Epistles, those from the 
Epistle to the Romans greatly predominating ; while the Gospels had 
been resorted to less frequently, and the Book of the Revelation 
hardly at all. The chosen texts were chiefly such as bore upon the 
common doctrines of salvation and atonement, and would, I believe, 
be found to coincide very closely with the marked texts in this new 
publication. The coincidence is not remarkable, for this selection 
of texts practically forms the ‘‘ evangelical” Bible. We meet with 
them in the tracts that are so widely distributed ; we hear them in 
churches, in mission halls, and at the street corners ; they are thrust 
upon us from all sides, these and no others. These are ‘the 
Gospel.” 

Let us return now to the ‘‘ Marked Testament,” and analyse the 
selection of texts. There are altogether about two-hundred under- 
scored; but counting connected passages as one, we have the 
following figures: Gospels, 79 (St. Matthew, 12 only); Acts, 
Epistles, etc., 89, of which 22 are chosen from the Epistle to the 
Romans, and only four from the Book of the Revelation. As to the 
character of these selections, the great majority have reference to 
faith in the sense of belief; many relate to the sufferings and death of 
Christ—no less than 23 being taken from the several Gospel accounts 
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of the Crucifixion; while others have but a distant and forced 
connection with the subject of salvation. The faith of the Canaanite 
woman in the power of the Saviour to heal her demoniac daughter, for 
instance, is a different thing from the faith that saves; and the 
touching of the hem of Jesus’s garment by the multitude does not go 
far ‘‘to make plain God’s way of salvation through Christ.” Some 
texts are altogether irrelevant, as that which recites the appeal of the 
ten lepers: ‘‘Jesus, Master, have mercy on us,” or the one that 
simply contains Pilate’s question: ‘‘ What accusation bring ye 
against this man?” 

The omissions in this compilation are truly amazing. There is no 
single reference to the Sermon on the Mount, and only two to the 
many parables, by means of which Christ taught His disciples ‘‘ the 
Way of Salvation.” In these two passages, emphasis is laid upon 
faith, rather than upon duty, as if in fear that the Christian should 
think he has anything todo. The part of the parable of the wise and 
foolish builders, which relates to the foundations of the houses, and 
the violence of the flood, is underlined ; but attention is not drawn to 
the necessity of obedience to Christ’s teaching, which is the essence 
of the parable. In the parable of the two debtors, also, prominence 
is given to the creditor’s free forgiveness of their debts, but not to the 
gratitude and service, which each owed to the creditor therefor. Indeed, 
throughout the whole two-hundred marked verses, there is scarcely 
one that suggests that the Christian has any duty, save to accept the 
means provided for his own safety. As far as I can recall, the only 
text that refers to work at all, is St. John vi. 29, ‘* This is the work 
of God, that ye believe in Him, whom He hath sent.” It is almost 
needless to say, that the Epistle of St. James, which has such 
practical and convincing teaching on the subject of faith and its 
relation to salvation, is ignored as if it did not exist. While a number 
of passages are cited from the Epistle of St. John, the most important 
verse of all—‘‘ Little children, let no man deceive you: he that 
doeth righteousness is righteous ’—is overlooked. St. Paul’s epistles 
are frequently referred to, in support of the doctrine of faith alone, but 
the thirteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians, does 
not seem to have been familiar to the ‘‘ Marked Testament Com- 
mittee.” Again, the well-known 28th verse of the 3rd chapter of 
Romans—‘*‘ Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith, 
without the deeds of the law ”’—is marked, but not the 6th verse of 
the previous chapter, which tells us that God ‘ will render to every 
man according to his deeds,” or the emphatic injunction in Philippians 
(ii. 12), to ‘* work out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” 

The confident statement of the sponsors of this production, that the 
selection of texts is ‘‘ not likely to give rise to controversy,” shows 
how accustomed the religious world has become to this partial 
statement of biblical truth. It is truly astonishing that any honest 
reader should readily accept such a one-sided version as the gospel 
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of Christ. If this ‘‘ Marked Testament” does not provoke contro- 
versy, it will be a sad indication of apathy and ignorance, among 
those who make a profession of religion ; for all who accept the New 
Testament as the guide of their lives, must needs protest against such 
a distortion and perversion of its teaching. 

Without intention of controversy I may briefly refer to certain 
aspects of the teaching of the New Testament in regard to the subject 
of salvation which have been altogether passed over by the compilers 
of this collection of texts. The extremely practical character of the 
doctrine of the New Testament must strike every unprejudiced 
reader ; whatever the importance of faith, it is duty, and- not belief, 
that is brought into prominence throughout. In the very first 
chapter we are told that Jesus shall save His people from their sins— 
not from the punishment entailed by those sins, or from the wrath of 
God. The Baptist enjoined repentance and renewal of life, and 
warned the self-righteous Jews against trusting in their special privi-. 
leges as children of Abraham and the chosen people of God. The 
Sermon on the Mount is concerned entirely with practical religion, 
and makes no reference to belief as a saving virtue. On the other 
hand, we have much about obedience, good works, righteousness, 
charity, self-sacrifice, purity and unworldliness. We are counselled 
to aim at perfection, and are enjoined to walk in the narrow way that 
leadeth unto life. We are plainly taught that it is the workers of 
iniquity, not those who fail to accept a scheme of salvation, who will 
be shut out from the Divine presence. There is no scheme of salva- 
tion in the Sermon on the Mount, other than the following of love 
and righteousness. Its teachings are summed up in the parable 
with which it concludes. Under the figure of the wise and foolish 
builders, we are taught that salvation is only attained by those who 
hear and do the Divine commandments. 

This, too, is the burden of many other parables, as that of the 
sower, the wheat and the tares, the net cast into the sea, the talents, 
the sheep and the goats, the wise and the foolish virgins, etc. These 
are all overlooked by the editors of the ‘‘ Marked Testament,” not- 
withstanding their direct bearing on the subject of salvation. It is 
noticeable that no text is marked in the important thirteenth chapter 
of St. Matthew, which contains so many of Christ’s parables ; doubt- 
less because there is too much in it about righteousness, justice, the 
bringing forth of fruit, and the performance of duty generally, which 
things have little part in the ‘* evangelical” scheme of salvation. 

The Gospel of St. John, which the Marked Testament Committee 
has underscored more than the other gospels, has much to say of 
faith, but much also of love and obedience, though the committee 
does not seem to be aware of it. No less than seven verses are 
marked in the third chapter, but the 19th to the 21st verses, which 
speak of the importance of deeds, are passed over. Again, in the 

fifth chapter, the 24th verse, which promises eternal life to those who 
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believe, is marked both in black and red, and has in addition a hand 

drawn pointing to it, and red-ink dashes at the top of the page; no 
emphasis, however, is laid upon the 29th verse, which classifies the 
saved and the unsaved as “they that have done good” and ‘ they 
that have done evil.” Yet again in the fifteenth chapter we have 
only the 13th verse selected for notice, and this, doubtless, because it 
seems to uphold the orthodox doctrine of the Atonement, while 
attention is thus diverted from the extremely practical teaching of the 
whole chapter. If we seek an answer to the question, ‘‘ What shall 
I do to be saved?” where can we find a more emphatic one than in 
this chapter: ‘‘Herein is my -Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit ; so shall ye be my disciples” ; ‘‘ If ye keep my commandments, 
ye shall abide in my love”; ‘‘ Ye are my friends, if ye do whatso- 
ever I command you”; ‘‘This is my commandment, That ye love 
one another.” There is nothing here of faith alone or imputed 
righteousness. 

If the Canon of the New Testament had been confined to the 
Gospels and the book of the Revelation, such doctrines as justifica- 
tions by faith alone, substitution, predestination, etc., could hardly 
have arisen in the Church. They receive their chief sanction in the 
Epistles, especially those of St. Paul. And yet the Apostolic writers 
are one and all emphatic on the subject of right conduct as the pass- 
port to eternal happiness. We have to reconcile the seeming 
contradiction ; if we cannot do so, we have no right to insist upon the 
one aspect of their teaching to the exclusion of the other. This is 
what the ‘‘ Marked Testament Committee ” has done. 

‘‘The Acts of the Apostles,” being historical in character, has less 
direct teaching on the subject of salvation than the Gospels and 
Epistles. Nevertheless it speaks with no uncertain sound. Though 
faith is commended, it is the faith that worketh by love; and there 
are many passages that speak of personal righteousness as a sine qua 
non of acceptance with God. There is no gainsaying such texts as 
Acts x. 35: ‘‘In every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him.” This is in accordance with the 
teaching of the Bible throughout. 

The Epistle to the Romans contains many paradoxes, and presents 
many difficulties to the conscientious reader; but its practical teach- 
ing is clear and unmistakeable. ‘‘ Doing” is not ‘‘a deadly thing ” 
in the eyes of the great Apostle of faith. There is nothing of 
solifidianism in the declaration that God ‘ will render to every man 
according to his deeds ” (Rom. ii. 6), or that ‘‘ not the hearers of the 
law are just before God, but the doers of the law shall be 
justified ” (ii. 6), or in the solemn admonition contained in the 16th 
verse of the 6th chapter: ‘‘ Know ye not, that to whom ye yield 
yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey ; 
whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness?” The 
12th, 13th and 14th chapters are full of practical teaching directly 
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bearing upon the subject of salvation, and are quite the most beautiful 
in the Epistle ; but no verse, line, or even word, of these is noticed 
by the committee. They have studiously avoided everything that 
bears upon the Christian life. 

We might go through the whole of the Epistles and show that their 
teaching is uniformly practical. Space will only permit of reference 
to some of the more important passages. ‘‘ Every man shall receive 
his own reward according to his own labour,” wrote St. Paul to the 
Corinthians; and, again: ‘* Know ye not that the unrighteous shall 
not inherit the Kingdom of God.” The familiar (to all but this 
committee) thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
asserts pre-eminence for love over faith and every other Christian 
virtue. Love, indeed, includes them all; for ‘‘Love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” (Rom. xiii. 10). 

What could be more emphatic than the teaching of the 7th verse 
of the sixth chapter of Galatians? ‘‘Be not deceived ; God is not 
mocked : for whatever a man soweth, that shall he also reap” ; and 
this is paralleled by the striking text in the first Epistle of St. John 
(iii. 7): ‘* Little children, let no man deceive you: he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous.” The idea of imputed righteousness, in 
the sense in which it is generally understood, was far from the mind 
of the beloved apostle, as it was from that of the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, when he wrote: ‘* Without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord ” (xii. 14). 

The Epistle to the Ephesians is full of counsels of perfection, but the 
Marked Testament Committee have not thought it necessary to draw 
attention to them. The Ephesians are admonished to ‘ put off the 
old man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts,” and to 
‘* put on the new man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness” (ch. iv. 22, 24). In the fifth chapter, after enjoin- 
ing them to follow righteousness and forsake the practice of wicked- 
ness, he goes on to say: ‘‘ Let no man deceive you with vain words : 
for because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the children 
of disobedience.” How many in our day are deceived with vain 
words, when they listen to such doctrines as instantaneous salvation, 
predestination, the non-necessity of good works, and such-like 
dangerous dogmas? Would that modern Christians would give 
heed to the apostle’s warning ! 

The epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians are 
replete with such practical teaching. Conduct is the burden of the 
apostles’ letters to the churches as to individuals. Righteousness 
shall not fail of its reward; ‘* but he that doeth wrong shall receive 
for the wrong which he hath done: and there is no respect of 
persons” (Col. iii. 25). This is apostolic teaching. 

Luther, in his jealousy for his doctrine of faith alone, called the 
Epistle of St. James an ‘ epistle of straw” ; and the compilers of the 
‘‘ Marked Testament” seem to hold a similar opinion, for they pass 
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it over as if its testimony were worthless on ‘‘ the way of salvation 
through Christ.” I venture to supply some of their omissions. 
** Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving of your 
own selves” (i. 22); ‘‘ Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this. To visit the fatherless and widows in their afflice 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world ” (i. 27) ; ‘* What 
doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and hath 
not works? Can faith save him?” (ii. 14); ‘‘ Faith, if it hath not 
works, is dead, being alone” (ii. 17) ; ‘‘ By works a man is justified, 
and not by faith only ” (ii. 24); ‘‘ Resist the devil and he will flee 
from you; draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh to you” 
(iv. 7, 8). What reason can be assigned for omission of these texts, 
other than a prepossession for a particular doctrine? Surely they 
cannot be regarded as unimportant. 

With a few texts from the Epistles of St. John that have escaped 
the notice of the ‘‘ Marked Testament Committee,” we will leave the 
testimony of the Epistles :—‘‘If we say that we have fellowship 
with Him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth” 
(I. John i. 6); ‘* Hereby we do know that we know Him, if we 
keep His commandments” (I. ii. 3); ‘‘ He that saith he abideth in 
Him ought himself also to walk, even as He walked” (I. ii. 6) ; 
‘* Everyone that doeth righteousness is born of Him” (I. ii. 29) ; 
‘* Whosoever abideth in Him sinneth not: whosoever sinneth hath 
not seen Him, neither known Him” (I. iii. 6); ‘‘He that keepeth 
His commandments dwelleth in Him, and He in him” (I. iii. 24) ; * 
‘** He that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love” (I. iv. 8) ; 
“Tf we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and His love is 
perfected in us” (I. iv. 12); ‘* This is the love of God, that we keep 
His commandments” (I. v. 3); ‘‘He that doeth good is of God: 
but he that doeth evil hath not seen God” (III. 11). After what 
has been stated above, it will not surprise the reader to learn that 
none of these texts are marked by the Committee. 

We come, finally, to the Revelation of St. John—the book of’ 
judgment. Here we have not only statements of doctrine, with 
warnings to, and pleadings with, the sinner; but may see for our- 
selves the consequences of human acts. The books are opened 
before us, and the dead are judged out of them. What is the nature 
of this judgment? Are the arraigned souls asked as to their belief, 
or their acceptance of a ‘‘scheme of salvation”? Not at all! ‘I 
saw the dead, small and great, stand before God: . . . and the 
dead were judged out of these things which were written in the books, 
according to their works” (xx. 12). And the prophecy of future 
judgment is: ‘‘ Behold, I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, 


* I observe, in passing, that the compilers of the ‘‘ Marked Testament ” have 
underscored the first part of verse 23, relating to belief, but have stopped short at 
the concluding clause, which enjoins us to “love one another, as He gave us 
commandment.” 
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to give to every man according as his work shall be. . . . Blessed 
are they that do His commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates into the city” 
(xxii. 12, 14). 

Thus almost the last words of Scripture proclaim the necessity of 
obedience to the commandments and personal righteousness, in order 
to salvation. What shall be said of those who deliberately keep back 
this part ofthe ‘‘plan of salvation”? Do they not incur the judg- 
ment pronounced upon those who ‘‘ take away from the words of the 
book of this prophecy”? Dare they say with St. Paul: “I have 
kept back nothing that was profitable unto you ”? 

I anticipate the defence that will be made by such persons. By 
insisting upon the necessity of good works, they will say, we take 
from the free gift of salvation, and place merit in man’s own 
performances. Nevertheless, Scripture does insist throughout upon 
the necessity of good works, and obedience to the commandments ; 
at the same time that it denies merit to human endeavour. The 
paradox is explained, and the true doctrine declared, by St. Paul, 
when he says to the Philippians: ‘‘ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling. For it is God who worketh in you both to 
will and to do of His good pleasure” {ii. 12, 13). Of ourselves, we 
can do nothing; but ‘‘we can do all things through Christ, who 
strengtheneth us” (Phil.‘iv. 13). This is ‘‘God’s way of salva- 
tion through Christ,” and those who teach anything else pervert the 
Gospel, and the Apostolic teachings. 

GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 





Women and Fiction 


‘THE average educated man deals with fiction as Mrs. Gamp did with 
her beer: ‘‘ Put it on the shelf, young woman, put it on the shelf, 
and I will put my lips to it when I am so dispoged.” Being ‘‘so 
dispoged” is not a chronic state with him. Even at times of 
virtuous laziness or enforced leisure, it is by no means certain that 
he will fall back on the novel or magazine ‘‘ purveyed for by the 
best fiction writers of the day” as a resource against ennui. He 
will take a biography, a traveller’s or a politician’s diary, something 
alive and virile, reeking of actuality, gray and everyday unloveliness. 
Only once in a way, when the critic par excellence of his acquaint- 
ance assures him of ‘‘a really good thing,” does he think of a novel. 

With women it is different. Fiction is the staple article in their 
intellectual menu, solid reading the Aors deuvres. Even to an 
educated woman the thousand and one things which interest her 
men-folks are frankly and completely caviare. To her, reading 
connotes the novel or the storyette, and if she does devote a vagrant 
half-hour to anything weightier, mark you she never does it without 
having her money’s worth in the way of impressing folks out of it. A 
young woman who once sat beside me at a festive dinner party talked 
of quails. She knew about them, and she insisted on imparting her 
knowledge with a triumphant assuredness which somehow reminded 
me of the periodic unbosomings of the laying hen. She was an 
«xtreme case—a bit out of focus perhaps, but she is by no means 
unique. We have all, have we not? had statistics flung at our 
heads—and not only statistics, but topography, geography, and 
scraps of occult science—from quarters where we least expected such 
heavy artillery. It is disquieting but not dangerous—a symptom, 
indeed, not a disease—the innocuous peppermint which, to the 
initiated, always spells ‘‘ dram.” 

For, protests notwithstanding, the habitual novel-reader is just an 
intellectual dram-drinker. Brain, as well as body organs are liable 
to enervation and atrophy, and a daily imbibition of puerilities is by 
no means the harmless thing we are prone to call it. Once the brain 
gets ‘tolerant ” of thenr it refuses to asssimilate anything else: the 
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novel becomes the woman's vade mecum, a mental anesthetic which 
as efficiently and more reputably than ether or opium, “ lures to 
brighter worlds.” And here comes in the pathos of the business- 
Rien n'est si triste que la verite (runs the old French proverb), rien 
n'est st goli que la fable. ‘* Triste” enough in all conscience is the 
life of many a woman. From the sordid monotony of dish-washing, 
dinner-making, and disillusionment, who shall blame her if she seeks 
refuge on the shores of romance? Not I, for one; only, let her 
choose with care her pilot and her haven. A lotus land peopled with 
sentimentalists and drivellers and dealers in cheap optimism is not 
the land for her. Let her remember that she has to come back to 
reality again, to the home-land of rough winds and rocky footways, 
and that what she needs is a stimulant, not a soporific: a nepenthe, 
perhaps, but one whose after effects shall be bracing, not enervating. 

Unfortunately very few people think of these things. Novels are 
good or bad, according to the solemn Philistine creed, if they are 
written decently and wholesomely or the reverse, and beyond this no 
enquiries are made or considered needed. ‘‘No harm in it” is the 
shibboleth of the penny novelette, the village circulating library and 
the lady’s newspaper. Harm! Well, perhaps not the harm bred of 
‘‘Kreutzner Sonatas" and ‘‘ Fecondité.” But when are false ideas 
of life and false ideals of character without harm? When are 
emasculate sentiment and blatant idiocy, be they ever so glorified 
and Olympian, to be taken with impunity? Never, never. And 
these are the things the average woman imbibes from the fiction she 
most affects, these are the things that insidiously and without her 
consciousness influence her. ‘‘Am I easier played upon than a 
pipe?” asks Hamlet. Everyday humanity and especially everyday 
femininity is. What the heroine, with the ‘‘ Madonna brow and the 
far-away look in her eyes,” says and does in to-day’s ‘‘ Story-teller ” 
many very ordinary young women, with no brows to speak of or 
eyes worth mentioning, will imitate to-morrow. They can’t help 
themselves. It is not done of set purpose. Unconscious cerebration 
is one of the mystical things which others beside psychologists have 
to reckon with. Others, or one other at any rate, the novelist who 
airily takes up her pen to write that weakling production—the novel 
in which ‘‘ there is no harm.” 

No harm! ‘Sir, she had read the old romances and had taken it 
into her head that a woman should use her lover like a dog,” writes 
poor Johnson, piteously, of the freakish Thrale. 

Oh, romances old and new, for how many lass’s antics and lover’s 
mystified repinings are you responsible? And, alas! for how many 
bigger and more bothersome things? Chivalry and soul out-pourings 
and ‘‘two minds with but a single thought” are fearsome topics for 
a man at his morning porridge ; but many a misguided woman turns 
them on. She is the sentimentalist; the reformer, too. Do we not 
all know her? She shudders when anybody says —— and turns up 
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her eyes prayerfully when the sherry decanter goes round more than 
once. Oh, yes; she wants to make ‘‘life’s soiled temples clean.’ 
We know that; all after the recipe supplied by Miss or Lady 
—— in their delightful stories. Maybe. But first catch your hare. 
The Ethiopian of real life is rather a tough customer, not in the very 
least likely to change his skin, which, after all, is only sepia and like 
that of his fellows, merely to oblige a lady. Besides, he really can’t. 
Character is a plant of slow growth. Tears and smiles dropped on 
a waistcoat will not, on the penny-in-the-slot principle, conjure up a 
new heart and a right spirit under it. We are all, in a sad and 
significant sense, ‘‘ hereditary bondsmen,” and our freedom, if it can 
be reached by any sudden moral cataclysm (which I doubt), has to be 
kept by a slow, Sisyphean toiling upward, which is never mentioned 
in the polite society introduced to us by the lady novelist. 

Her rampagious drayman stands beside the straw pallet on which his 
dead boy is lying and renounces beer, "baccy and the world in 
general with, apparently, all the ease of the serpent sloughing his skin. 
Prodigals gaily treading the primrose path and hearkening with 
uncommon zest the chimes at midnight, suddenly turn about face 
and are off at a tangent to stake a permanent lot in the Heaven 
which lay about them in their infancy. They are happy, of course, 
holily, calmly, restfully happy. So we are given to understand. 
And the repentant husbands, the rebellious wives and daughters, the 
defaulting partners, and the tyrannical parents whose hearts, like 
Ludovico Sforza’s hair, have ‘‘ grown white in a single night,” they 
are happy too. It isa beautiful land, an idyllic land, this to which 
the third-rate fictionist pilots us. But let nobody begin to draw 
parallels, or attempt by any species of thaumaturgy, scriptural, 
emotional, or sociological to make decent everyday men and women 
like the dwellers there. It won’tdo. ‘‘ Deevil or no deevil you're 
just the man for me,” says T’ Nowhead’s Bell, and in some such 
ungenteel and robustious fashion average humanity requires to be 
taken. 

Frankly, at this time of day, we have no use for humbug. Life is 
a thing which will stand no fictitious embellishments, and the more 
clearly we realise this elemental fact the better. ‘‘ Do thy little 
stroke of work: this is Nature’s voice and the sum of all her 
commandments to every man.” That was part of the wholesome 
creed preached long ago by the apostle of labour. It is precisely 
the creed which we need preached to us to-day, when miawkish 
sentimentalism threatens to become a cult, presided over by impeccable 
priestesses who write for the penny papers and the ladies’ magazines. 

‘Ay, ay, mony a thing’s made for the penny noo-a-days,” said 
the old Scotch wife when she saw the nigger in the circus, and 
‘‘mony-a-thing ” bids fair to include presently the minds and morals 
of our country. Everybody reads, and there is reading for every- 
body. ‘You pays your money and you takes your choice,” and 
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three-fourths of the most impressionable units in the community, at a 
most impressionable stage in their evolution, choose a priestess of 
the cult afore mentioned. The days when porridge and the shorter 
catechism were all that went to the making of the bold peasant are 
over; Lipton’s tea and cheap literature have taken their place, and 
the woman who was herself taught to 
‘* Love the squire and his relations, 
And keep us all in our proper stations,” 

sets herself to the rearing of the shoddy ladies and gentlemen who 
crowd our shops and offices and turn up anemic noses at the bare 
mention of housemaid’s broom or farmer’s plough. 

Now, nobody wants to decry ambition. ‘‘To better ourselves” 
is the aspiration which levers society upwards. Only, ambition and 
betterment are concepts which need defining, and the lady novelist’s 
way of doing so is not the way of thinking men and women. True, 
hers is only a definition by implication, but implication is a mighty 
weapon applied to the /abula rasa of the untutored-mind. To limn 
heroes and heroines who talk cheap piety and leave the grey glens 
and valleys of their youth because forsooth the great world has need 
of their services : to hoist them va city shops and colonial camps to 
pinnacles of ease and affluence and rose-leaf beatitudé—to do these 
things is to achieve what all the categoric imperatives in the world 
would never do, viz., incite in simple minds the desire to go and do 
likewise. What a pity that ambition should be so prostituted ! 
What a pity that betterment should resolve itself into a delirium of 
paper collar, ostrich feather, and ‘ clippet”” English. 

For these are the ambitions and betterments which have launched 
us as a country on a big tidal-wave of retrogression. Pastoral life is 
decaying because of them; because of them we have agrarian diffi- 
culties, domestic servant problems and many a wearyful complexity 
upstairs and downstairs and in the lady’s chamber, which we would 
very well have done without. And cheap culture has done it all, or 
the big part of it. Mawkishness and artificiality are in; grit and 
bed-rock common-sense are out. For how long, Lord, how long? 

Perhaps not for very long. Much certainly cannot be expected 
from a generation brought up on ‘‘ Chats,” ‘‘ Chimes” and ‘‘ Penny 
Stories.” But it will ‘‘catch on” to an object lesson, delivered from 
an airt to which it is always looking—the upper tiers in the social 
hierachy. 

There a bouleversement is going on which is partly the result of, 
partly a protest against, all these Brummagem ambitions. Ladies 
are doing their own work nowadays—‘‘ real” ladies of degree and 
pedigree—forced into it since Mary Ann and Sarah Jane have 
aspired to share their realm of otiose dignity. 

The Australian jackaroo and the Canadian rancher, ‘‘honourables” 
perhaps and University men often, milk cows and shear sheep to 
the rhythm of Virgil’s hexameters. A man’s a man for a’ that, they 
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argue cheerily, and with far more meaning than ever democracy 
hinted at. Culture is the goddess, they know, whose traffickings are 
with what a man 7s, not with what he does. 

When ideas like these percolate downwards we may lock for 
amendment. Meantime the cheap fictionist has it all her own way, 
Universal education has given to her sway an empire which king 
or kaiser might envy, and we must wait—and pray for sturdier 
tastes. 

‘* But batheration if ye like it,” yelled the highland drover to the 
physiologist who was explaining scientifically why beer should not 
be drunk. 

“If we like it!” It is the ‘*Siste Viator” in the ear of every 
reformer, the Ultima Thule in all argument. 

MALCOLM FORBES. 
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High Life ir. Russia Seventy Years ago. 


SEVENTY years ago, regarded from our standpoint of advanced 
civilisation, strikes us as belonging to the dim past of history. We 
conjure up visions of short-waisted dames and high collared gentle- 
men, rumbling stage coaches and minute samplers worked with a 
hideous correctness. Do we not in our heart of hearts, or even 
with out-spoken frankness, compare our own latter day progress as 
something vastly superior to those benighted times, sacred only to 
the memory of the old, the very old? 

It is not the intention here to touch on the social or political aspect 
of these times in England, but to tell the reader something of Russian 
contemporary ‘‘ High Life.” 

Certainly the life was high! A Russian nobleman stood then on 
the apex of his power. He wielded an iron sceptre within his castle 
walls. He indulged in royal state. His staff of household servants 
included a lord chamberlain, lords and ladies in waiting, pages 
in attendance, private secretaries, doctors, librarians, fools, hunch- 
backs, comic singers, dwarfs, negroes and negresses, besides a 
full-sized band, a complete theatrical company and a corps de ballet. 
Roughly speaking the indoor servants and retainers rarely numbered 
less than seven or eight hundred ‘‘souls.” All were serf-born. 
None were free to come and go. The housekeeper had no harassing 
duty of receiving or giving warning. Every mortal creature belonged 
to the place just as much as the chairs and tables belonged to their 
respective apartments, both alike were the property of the master, who 
was at liberty to beat his carpets or his men, as the occasion required. 

Travelling in Russia at the present time it is no uncommon thing 
to come across a great block of dilapidated buildings standing cheek 
by jowl with some filthy village. The huts are populated, over- 
crowded with human life, but the castle stands unoccupied but for the 
saving presence of rats and ghosts. We look at the broken window 
panes, at the terraces choked with tangled vegetation. Perhaps we 
enter at the castle’s massive doorway. We wander through the 
lofty forsaken rooms. We stand in front of the dim mirrors and 
glance at their tarnished frames. We step on carpets of priceless 
value, and gaze on china stored in cabinets of equal beauty and 
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richness. We rest on some springy couch curved with the grace of 
rococo art. In curiosity we may touch the keys of a splendidly 
inlaid piano and fall back shuddering at the weird metallic tones 
which echo through the empty house. Are we of a romantic turn of 
mind we sigh for the pity of it all, we regret the waste of so much 
luxury left a prey to decay and ruin. 

The rusty key is turned in the rusty hinge. Our peasant conductor 
leads the way towards our carriage, talking all the while of the 
castle’s former grandeur ; ‘‘ In my father’s time and that of his father 
before him.” He expatiates with delight on the past. He tells us of 
the golden plate in daily use. Of the old master’s grand style of 
living, of his servants, of his horses, of his hospitality. ... We 
look back at the wilderness of garden through which we have come. 
We try to picture it to ourselves neat and trim. We fancy the 
broken fountain sending forth showers of silvery spray, and the poor 
forlorn-looking statues restored to their youthful freshness and 
beauty. The man’s voice breaks in upon our thoughts—‘‘In my 
father’s time ’—we remind him sharply of his own superiority—his 
father was not a free man. He gazes abstractedly before him, 
pulling at his unkempt locks, ‘‘ I have’my freedom,” he drones, ‘‘ my 
freedom ;” but evidently he cannot appreciate the fact. 

It is interesting to pick up old volumes and hunt up facts relating 
to a bygone generation, associating the written matter with some 
well-remembered spot, until a glow of reality lights up the picture. 
We give below some extracts of this nature, taken from an authentic 
source :— 

‘‘Prince Kurakin’s court was composed of half-pay officials, 
tcinovnikar (minor officials), and impoverished noblemen. On 
ceremonious occasions, the prince appeared, surrounded by the 
immediate members of his suite, and preceded by his Master of the 
Horse and his Chamberlain. When the prince attended divine 
worship, his entrance into church was heralded by an imposing half- 
pay Major, who walked a few paces in advance of his Lord, carrying 
aloft his staff of office. The prince graced all functions, either at 
home or abroad, by appearing in truly regal apparel, robed in richest 
velvet and gold brocade, enhanced in lustre by precious stones ; 
jewels of purest water invariably sparkled on his hands and orna- 
mented the lids of his snuff boxes. 

‘Prince Galitsyn procured his courtiers from amongst his serfs, 
raising them at the same time to the rank and title of ‘subjects.’ 
The prince’s suite included a lord chamberlain, lords and grooms 
in waiting, besides a large number of maids of honour, headed by 
a mistress of the robes, who was the widow of a clergyman, 
remarkable for the extreme portliness of her figure. In lieu of orders, 
due to one in her high position, she was given the prince’s portrait, 
set in brilliants, to be worn as an order on her left breast. The 
prince was fond of organizing balls for the entertainment of his court. 
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He would command his guests to be suitably attired in low-cut dresses ~~ 
of costly material. He would bear the expense of these costumes, but 

would save his pocket by buying them at second-hand clothes dealers 

in Moscow. The guests assembled, the prince would enter the 

brilliantly lighted ballroom, leaning on the arm of his chamberlain. 

On his entrance, the band struck‘up a complimentary march. The 

ball would open with a stately polonaise, the prince leading the way 

with the Mistress of the Robes, who acknowledged the honour about 

to be paid her by curtseying to the ground and kissing the hand of 

her host. 

‘* Count Kominsky exalted his mistress, Kurilovna, to the rank and 
title of ‘Grand Mistress of the Court.’ In token of her office, she 
wore a large sized portrait of her lover as an order. When under the 
ban of his displeasure, the portrait was taken from her, and replaced 
by the painted medallion of a naked back, which she was obliged to 
fasten in a prominent position between her shoulders. Thus 
decorated, the Count forced her to attend divine worship and to 
put up with the unconcealed merriment of the assembled congre- 
gation. 

‘* Major Sobakin had two large churches on his estate— 
Woskresenskoje. On feast days the sacred buildings were illuminated 
at his expense. The most noticeable decoration consisting of his 
entwined initials surmounted by a huge flaming coronet. The Major 
kept a first class choir and band. During dinner they furnished a 
programme of music. On more ceremonious occasions the repast 
was concluded by a salvo of a hundred and one guns. 

‘Quite the most popular form of entertainment at country houses 
was that of play-acting, a competent staff of artistes being always 
attached to the castles, together with a perfectly appointed theatre. 
Large sums were often paid for talented performers. M. Oprosi- 
moff exchanged an estate with two hundred and fifty serfs for the 
possession of the family of Kratchinkoff, consisting of a man, wife 
and child; the child, a girl of six, being noted for her graceful 
dancing. 

‘‘ Count Kramensky kept at his country seat two orchestras. His 
theatre was of fine proportions. Large sums were often expended on 
the mounting of his plays. The scenery required for the ‘ Caliph of 
Bagdad’ cost the Count over 30,000 roubles. He laid great stress 
on the actors and actresses playing up to the mark. Did any one, 
irrespective of sex, act below their usual standard of excellence they 
were immediately flogged on leaving the stage, and in some instances 
put in irons. 

‘* Several of the wealthy kept harems. Imailow, the owner of large 
estates in the governments of Tulskéj and Rjasas, kept a harem of 
thirty young and beautiful girls. They had their quarters in an 
isolated wing of the castle, approached from the main building by a 

narrow passage. Never on any pretext were the girls released from 
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their closely guarded prison house, except when under orders to join 
their lord when he moved into residence in Moscow or to another of 
his country places. 

‘*Sometimes these unfortunate creatures were former actresses or 
dancers ; but as a rule they were the daughters of peasants belonging 
to their respective masters. 

‘Prince Jusepoff owned a large town house in Moscow which he 
placed completely at the disposal of his harem, a group of fifteen to 
twenty exquisitely lovely girls. The aged French dancing-master, 
Johel, renowned for his consummate grace, was commanded by the 
prince to instruct them in his art. During the Great Fast, when by 
imperial decree the State theatres are closed, Jusepoff invited his 
special friends to witness the progress made by his corps de ballet. 
The performance, which was preceded by a gala dinner, gave 
unqualified pleasure to the guests. To the strains of soft music the 
fair dancers glided on to the stage, bewildering the eye by their 
graceful movements. On a given signal from the host the girls, 
with miraculous ease, discarded their scanty draperies and continued 
dancing clad as Eve. 

‘‘ Almost incredible plans were often worked out for the amuse- 
ment of the visitors at country houses. Imailow used to entertain 
his guests by the edifying spectacle of inebriated noblemen tied to the 
sails of a windmill going at full speed. After a few minutes’ revolu- 
tion in mid-air they were released, sobered but half dead with fright. 
A piece of fun, greatly appreciated, consisted in sewing men into bear- 
skins and watching their movements as they vainly tried to evade the 
infuriated onslaught of the dogs which were let loose upon them. A 
winter sport, which found equal favour, was the sight of a thinly clad 
man being dropped in and out of a succession of water-tanks, hewn 
for the purpose in the ice on some frozen river or lake. Much 
amusement, too, was caused by stripping a man, plunging him into 
a barrel of tar, rolling him in a large heap of feathers and, in this 
condition, triumphantly conducting him through the near lying 
villages, to the beating of many drums. 

‘‘The authorities whose duty it was to watch over the proper 
maintenance of order were absolutely in the hands of the landowners 
who openly scoffed at the law and its restrictions.” 

“Our villages,” wrote M. Sumaroff in the year 1826, ‘‘are 
miserably designed and built. Run up without the least regard to 
design or proportion they remind one of card houses ready to collapse 
atany moment. As to their interior condition the sordidness defies 
description. The peasants exist in a perpetual atmosphere of mouldy 
dampness, deeply impregnated with smoke. They share their 
quarters with their domestic animals. Their portion is sad beyond 
words. They have no one to turn to for aid, and their spirit 
is completely crushed. They have no compensation for wrong done 
them, no means of instruction should they desire to learn. Their 
VOL, VII. 2D 
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lord acknowledges no responsibility towards them and only remembers 
their existence that he may tax them afresh.” 

It is some seventy odd years since these lines were written, yet 
much of the matter holds good at the present day. The radical 
changes of our time lie in the lord’s castle, not in the peasant’s hut. 
The rich man, by force of circumstances, cannot cope with his 
grandfather’s extravagant notions of living. Half a dozen servants 
to do the work of one is his maximum idea of comfort. All such 
superfluities as clowns and fools, negroes and negresses, he must 
sternlyreject. There is no question of keeping theatrical companies 
and highly trained choirs. The utmost of his ambition is to possess 
a private band, and this, be it said, of miserably small proportions. 

The peasant is no longer a beast of burden, to be kicked hither and 
thither at the will of his owner. Since the year 1862 his position, 
from a legal point of view, has undergone a complete change, though, 
materially speaking, his lot in life has not altered. He is still 
ground down to the earth by terrible poverty ; his education shines 
by its complete absence ; his serf-born instincts cling around him 
like unhealthy vapours, and his chief enemy is his own lethargy. 
His freedom came to him with overwhelming unreality. He was 
informed that he was no longer a slave—a slave to obey, to endure, 
to accept. Freedom—it is a great word, it is a noble word, it is a 
word full of possibility, full of soul-inspiring light. But to the blind 
the light of day has no meaning, and to the Russian peasant the very 
fact of standing alone, his own master, cowers him into trembling 
silence. He cannot grasp the situation. His dwarfed mind cannot 
travel with the rapidity of calculation. He remains almost stationary 
on the level of his forefathers. Like them he drowns his sorrows in 
vodki, and chants his joys in the verse of his people. His demands 
on life are incredibly small. His calm acceptance of fate is a noble 
feature in the surrounding squalor. He complains but rarely. He 
goes his way as others have done before him, dumbly as a mute 
animal, bending his back tothe inevitable, worshipping his God and 
his Tsar. 

The rich man’s loss is rarely the poor man’s gain. To the long 
suffering peasant, sitting in his wretched dwelling, it can be but a 
poor consolation to know that his master’s house is falling into ruins. 
Labour, since the emancipation of the serfs, commands its price. 
The paralysed landowners could not realise life under such altered 
conditions. They could not meet the flood of pecuniary demands. 
To pay for the labour of their own ‘souls’ struck them as heinous 
—so they fled. 

A deep shroud of melancholy has settled down on the forsaken 
mansions. The once princely estates, owing to bad management: 
and unjust stewardship, pay scarcely a farthing of revenue to their 
present owners, who in all probability have never visited their 
inherited property, regarding it as they do in the light of a white 
elephant. 
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Year by year the houses sink into greater oblivion, into a more 
thorough decay. No one remembers the hidden treasures they often 
contain. To the peasants they have no value, and the owners—if 
they ever give the subject a thought—are convinced that anything of 
price was sold years ago in the great crisis. 


LEONARD POMEROY. 













































National Progress 


Ar the Manchester Annual Meeting, several years ago, of the 
British Association, Sir Robert Giffen, the famous statistician, gave 
one of those thoughtful addresses for which he ranks so high. He 
could not speak more authoritatively on any subject than on the 
material progress of England, and his address had, of course, been 
looked forward to with great curiosity, though well-informed political 
economists had already drawn from the data before them the same 
conclusions—that though the progress of Great Britain was less rapid 
than it had been a generation earlier, it was still sufficiently marked. 
Most people, not so thoroughly abreast of the real state of things, had 
formed a different opinion, and complaints of bad trade, shrinking 
profits, and scarcity of employment, had been heard with a persistency 
that had commanded general attention. But could these complaints 
have much to rest upon? When the prosperity of a nation is 
declining, there are three or four unmistakable signs :—Population 
increases more slowly, the death-rate rises, pauperism becomes more 
general, and savings are largely drawn upon. We must caution our 
readers to avoid the too common error of assuming that prosperity 
and a rapid increase of population stand to each other as cause and 
effect. This connection is popularly assumed to exist ; and, certainly, 
when trade is flourishing and times are good, more people marry and 
families are larger. But a little reflection will show that with greater 
self-constraint and more forethought, wealth might rapidly increase, 
while the marriage and birth rates might not advance. National 
prosperity would be much greater, were it not for the stimulus to 
earlier and more improvident marriages, which good trade always 
implies. The educated and provident classes, which do not often 
take the heavy responsibilities of matrimony upon themselves without 
due reflection, find it hard to understand the supreme folly of many 
of their less intelligent countrymen. Think of an apprentice, on only 
seven shillings a week, taking a wife to himself! Even now, how 
many girls marry under eighteen; how many penniless lads of 
twenty set up in life! Certainly matters are improving; but all 
social reformers know that perhaps 20 per cent. of all the 
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marriages celebrated every year, are not likely to turn out prosper- 
ously—indeed, cannotdo so. Nevertheless, while thrift is so rare, it 
is quite correct to assume that the marriage and birth rates will keep 
high, as long as prosperity is general. The population of the United 
Kingdom increased at the rate of *75 per cent. in 1855: this rose to 1 
per cent. in 1885; while in England itself the figures were respec- 
tively 1°25 and 1°45. Pauperism decreased in those thirty years ; 
representing in the former 42, in the latter 2°7 per cent. of the entire 
population. The savings banks deposits increased from £34,800,000 
to 94,063,000 ; and the assessment of house property increased 3°6 
per cent. per annum. The death-rate is falling steadily, so is the 
percentage of disease ; and Post Office business—another infallible 
index of progress—shows a marvellous increase. In other words, 
pauperism, sickness, and death, are all showing a marked diminution ; 
and the figures are within the reach ofall. Itis, therefore, absolutely 
impossible that national prosperity should be diminishing. If the 
consumption of the principal articles of commerce is examined, the 
same fact stands out distinctly—that not one single class shows any 
diminution, and that, although the rate of increase may not be so high 
as formerly, it is still high enough to be satisfactory. 

The thirteen years since 1885—the year dealt with by Sir Robert 
Giffen—have also shown the most conspicuous improvement in 
almost all the conditions conducive to national prosperity. Even the 
marriage-rate has at last remained stationary, while the birth-rate 
has fallen—a very fortunate matter, as the death-rate had fallen most 
satisfactorily, and the mortality among young infants has most 
decidedly diminished. The fact, nevertheless, remains that on all 
hands complaints are rife that trade is dwindling, and prices falling. 
These complaints must be in part attributed to the proneness of the 
commercial world to complain with very little cause, and in part to 
the rate of progress being less marked of late years, but chiefly to 
a third cause, to which we shall now draw attention. Whenever 
prices are rising, people are fairly contented, and there is a feeling 
of confidence, of hope, which spurs on to fresh exertions ; but when 
prices are steadily falling, the opposite is the case, and men complain 
they are being ruined. That the purchasing power of money is 
rising, from causes we will not enter into, is certain; and if that 
increased purchasing power is put at 25 per cent., it means that 
44 will now purchase as much as £5 would have done twelve or 
fifteen years ago. Income tax assessments fully confirm these 
calculations, and Sir Robert Giffen showed that when proper correc- 
tions were made, the Income Tax was paid on £787,000,000 in 1885, 
instead of on £822,000,000, as it should have been ; in other words, 
the rate of increase of the national income was only 4 per cent. lower 
than in the days of greatest national prosperity, and when allowance 
is made for the raising of the power limit of the Income Tax, even 
this decrease vanishes. Sir Robert Giffen has himself done so much 
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to keep all classes au courant with the progress of the national wealth 
that he had little fresh material to draw upon, and his address did 
not come as a Surprise upon the thiaking world. Unfortunately, the 
depression of agriculture is not to be explained away. It remains 
a deplorable reality, the full importance of which has hardly yet been 
realised. The bad seasons from 1874 to 1880 have long passed away, 
the weather has for years been fully up to the average, the crops 
show no diminution in bulk; nevertheless, agricultural incomes are 
falling, and improvement is improbable. Foreign supplies of cheap 
food are being poured into the United Kingdom from countries 
with cheaper land, better climates, and, in some cases, more abundant 
under-paid labour; and with these conditions the English farmer 
cannot successfully compete. And yet it must not be overlooked 
that, with the ceaseless migration of the surplus population to the 
larger towns, agriculture bears every year a smaller ratio to other 
industries; and the impoverishment of a large, deserving, and 
industrious class does not materially affect the accumulation of wealth, 
the increase of the national income, and the demand for labour. 

Unfortunately, we have another infallible proof that prosperity is 
increasing in the great advance in the liquor bill. Archbishop 
Temple at Chester, in September, 1895, observed that the more 
money people earned the more they spent on drink, and the past 
three years have been remarkable for superabundant cheapness and 
for widespread prosperity, and so the working classes and their 
so-called betters have had more money to squander, and have 
squandered it madly and persistently. One of the earliest signs of 
national suffering will be a diminished consumption of alcohol—a 
strange paradox and a singular illustration of the habits of the 
nation. 

But we temperance reformers are not satisfied with the national 
progress. Why should we be? Mr. W. S. Caine has drawn a 
black picture for us in a speech he recently made at Poole. He 
tells us we have a million of paupers, a million of people about to 
become paupers, 300,000 criminals or people living on the fruits of 
crime, while he reminds us that £162,000,000 go in drink every year. 
This is terrible enough, and we feel that were our countrymen moral, 
thrifty and industrious there would be much less crime, a still lower 
death-rate and, before long, practically no destitution, no pauperism. 
What is the canker worm? Let us see. Dean Farrar, in the 
Fortnightly Review for 1893, vol. i., p. 794, tells us that in 1862 
there were 104,365 drunken, disorderly and incapable police cases in 
England and Wales. Well, 1862 is a long time ago and there has 
been vast progress since then. There has, assuredly; but not all 
of the right sort. In 1891, Dean Farrar reminds us that, with an 
increase of population of 31 per cent. in the twenty-nine years, there 
had been an increase of 52 per cent. in the summary charges, and of 
79 per cent. in the drunk, disorderly and incapable cases. 
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Were Total Abstinence and Sunday Closing the rule of life of all 
the 41,000,000 people in the United Kingdom, in five years no one 
returning from a long absence would recognize the country. Our 
churches would many of them—our town churches certainly—not 
have standing room; many of our gaols would be closed; our 
workhouses would be far too large for the requirements of the 
country; half our hospital wards would be shut up; tens of thousands 
of handsome new cottages, owned by the working classes, would have 
sprung up everywhere; many reformatory institutions would be 
dissolved ; savings would have increased with a rapidity never even 
contemplated by the most ardent reformer ; ill-fed, badly-clothed 
and dissolute loafers would rarely be seen ; England would be the 
envy of the nations. 

We have said five years because that would give time for the full 
earlier effects of true temperance to be felt. But if, instead of five, 
we had said twenty-five years, what then? Then the vicious and 
depraved outcasts of our own day—feeble of intellect and broken in 
constitution—would nearly all be gone to their dishonoured graves ; 
a generation would have arisen which had never known excess, and 
which would have been spared the suffering, distress, and misery 
we see around us. We cannot even estimate with any approach 
to precision the death-rate, the sick-rate, the general condition of the 
nation in that happier time. Even now there are large districts like 
Hampstead, with a death-rate of only 10°5 per thousand; but what is 
now the privilege of a few favoured districts would then be the 
condition of all the land. 

‘‘ The retirement of Mr. Justice Hawkins has given rise to many 
estimates of his career as a brilliant lawyer and a strong criminal 
judge,” says the Alliance News. ‘‘His long and varied experience — 
and his great knowledge of human nature invest his statements with 
unquestionable authority. The estimation in which he held drink 
as a cause of crime is seen in the following statement made at 
Durham Assizes: ‘I have thought very seriously as to what is for 
the most part the origin of crime, and every day I live, and the more 
I think of the matter, the more firmly do I come to the conclusion 
that the root of almost all crime is drink, that tyrant which affects 
all ages and both sexes—the young, the middle-aged, the old, father 
and son, husband and wife, all of them in turn become addicted to 
its tyranny. It is drink which for the most part is the immediate 
and direct cause of those fearful quarrels in public streets in the 
night, which terminate either in serious mischief to one or other of 
the parties, or in some other outrage. It is drink—not, perhaps, so 
directly—which for the most part is the cause of crimes of dishonesty. 
A man steals that he may get the drink to make himself drunk. It is 
drink which causes a man to be impoverished ; and if you trace to 
its source the cause of the misery, it is to be found in drink. I do 
believe that nine-tenths df the crime committed in this country—and 
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certainly in this county—is engendered within the doors of the 
drinking-house.” That was what the learned judge thought in 1883. 
But during 1891, also, he twice estimated the crimes arising directly 
or indirectly from drink, on one occasion at 75 per cent., and on the 
other at 80 per cent. In 1895, again, at the Liverpool Assizes, he 
spoke of that terrible habit of drunkenness which got everybody who 
had it into trouble.” 

We have used the words ‘‘ total abstinence” because we believe it 
to be easier and more promising than strict temperance or moderation ; 
but let us substitute for uncompromising total abstinence universal 
strict sobriety—the use, that is, by all non-abstainers of alcoholic 
beverages in extreme moderation: no excess, no wasteful profusion, 
no intemperance anywhere; and what a change that, too, would 
imply. Our descendants would look back on us as barbarians cursed 
with follies and vices of which they had no experience. 

ALFRED J. H. Crespt. 













The Garrick Club 
VIL. 


WE find among the early Garrickians the Rt. Hon. William Lamb, 
M.P., well known as a polished minister and official, and even 
better known by his wife, the flighty Lady Caroline Lamb, dis- 
tinguished for her insane attachment to Lord Byron. Some of the 
various eccentricities of this episode are furnished by Lady Charlotte 
Bury in her Memoirs. Through all this exhibition, Mr.. Lamb 
showed himself the most indulgent and tolerant of husbands, trying 
to believe and hope for the best, soothing and encouraging his erratic 
spouse. When the poor wayward creature was on her death-bed, 
he came to her and treated her affectionately, and suffered her to 
leave the world feeling that she was forgiven. He was indeed a gay, 
pleasant, and most endearing person. Later, he became Viscount 
Melbourne and Prime Minister, the early favourite of the young 
Queen, showing great tact and reserve, and advising her with all 
the interest of a sensible parent.* 

Planche, another early member, in his old age, was brisk and juvenile, 
and what is more unusual, good natured and up-to-date. He wasa 
most pleasant companion, and had as many stories as Hayward or 
Rogers. Itwas wonderful to think when talking to him that here was 
one who supplied the great and interesting Weber witha ‘‘Story Book” 
for his opera ‘‘Oberon.” He would describe the poor composer fretted 
and harried at rehearsal by the coarse matter-of-fact beings who were 
engaged in it. When one of the most beautiful numbers would not 
go smoothly—being probably ‘‘too much ” for the singers—Faweett, 
the blunt stage manager, said in his rough way, ‘‘ It must come out,” 
on which Weber leaped on the stage and distractedly said, ‘‘ What 
for it shall xo¢ come out!” Planche also supplied Mendelssohn with 
a book for an opera, on the subject of the siege of Calais, but 
the composer, changing his mind, grew cool and declined to use it. 
I remember him in great elation at being called upon to supply a 
piece for Covent Garden—the strange ‘‘ Babil and Bijou” venture ; 


* I remember a profile toy, which was popular when I was a child, representing the 
Queen and “her lamb.” 
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and the old writer concocted one of his literary burlesques of the old 
pattern in the Vestris days—full of delicate conceits and classical 
allusions. This kind of wit seems now very ponderous, and is 
unreadable—it supposed a high state of culture in the audience. The 
business men of the speculation treated his work sans ceremonie— 
hacked and hewed it mercilessly, suppressed about half, and stuffed 
it with “ wheezes ” and bits of ‘‘ fat.” ‘Cut out the cackle” was in 
fact the principle. I recall the poor author’s despair and agonising 
complaints, but he had of course to submit. He had other reminders 
of his lagging superfluous on the stage. I was once with him at a 
country house, where he was most agreeable; but there was a 
nobleman of very plain and blunt manners, who would complain 
loudly of ‘‘old Planche’s prosy yarns.” He would not unceremoniously 
interrupt him, but scarcely listened. On one occasion, the raconteur 
was relating one of his ‘“ leetle anecdotes,” in which Sydney Smith 
or some one of his kidney was figuring, when the host said some- 
thing to a lady half-way down the table ; this brought a reply, others 
joined in, and poor Planche was left p/anté. I see his mortified air 
as he said, ‘‘ My lord, you are not attending to me.” 

One of the most agreeable and amusing books is his ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
which are full of spirit and gaiety, and truly interesting. In his 
latter days he was much pressed for money, was poor, and had to 
give up his clubs, etc. 

Poor Planche! He was an excellent, amiable, brilliant, and most 
interesting man. It is extraordinary how soon the public forgets 
in these cases: though perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
a new public cannot be expected to retain the traditions of an older 
one that has passed away. 

At one time he had command of all the most important theatres, 
and was the fashionable writer, and it is astonishing what a vast 
number of ‘‘ stock” and popular pieces he has written. Before the 
farce had ‘‘gone out” altogether, as it has done, it was hardly 
possible to find a programme without one of Planche’s little curtain- 
raisers. It is enough to name the ‘ Loan of a Lover,” ‘* Popping 
the Question,” ‘‘ Faint Heart never won Fair Lady,” sheet-anchor 
of the amateurs. 

Zoffany’s unfinished picture—strictly speaking it is only the back- 
ground that is unfinished—of Garrick’s head, and a very striking 
head it is, originally belonged to Baddeley, of twelfth cake memory. 
This gentleman made it a present to “ Billy Dunn,” treasurer of 
T.R.D.L., who transferred it to Stephenson the banker, from whom 
it passed into the Matthews collection. Baddeley also possessed a 
portrait of himself as Moses, which was given to one of the Savory 
family. It was a quaint notion that this Baddeley, who supplied his 
brethren with their annual ‘twelfth cake,” should have learnt the 
trade of a confectioner in Paris, whose agreeable associations no 
doubt came back upon him when he was drawing his will. , This 
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apprenticeship also furnished him with the faculty of speaking broken 
French, which was found useful in parts like the Valet, Canton, 
Papillion, &c. This will bears date April 23, 1793; but it is not 
generally known that he left a much more substantial legacy to the 
profession in the shape of a house at Moulsey, where ‘‘four comedians,. 
not disinclined to live together, might be accommodated.” Some legal 
defect made the bequest void ; it was calculated that it might by-and- 
bye reach £360 per annum. The property accordingly passed to the 
Crown who, however, later gave it over to the Drury Lane Fund. 
Baddeley was clearly a vain being, for he directed that ‘‘ Baddeley’s 
Asylum” should be painted on the outside, and his executors were 
to publish every year in the newspapers a sort of vindication of him- 
self in his ‘‘ disagreement with his unhappy wife,” the notorious Mrs. 
Baddeley. The absurd cake in the green-room costs every year three 
pounds, for which sum Messrs. Buzzard, say, could hardly satisfy a 
large number of persons. The managers, however, usually add 
punch. The well known Alderman Birch, of Cornhill, whose old- 
fashioned confectioner’s shop may still be noted, used to supply an 
extra cake with accompanying punch, so that a larger number of 
actors might be recreated ; and under Mr. E. T. Smith’s regime, the 
noted A. Soyer always attended with a fine bowl brewed by 
himself with particular care and savour. But who can forget 
the late Sir Augustus Harris’ celebration of this anniversary, when 
he invited literally half London to his fine theatre—the stage laid out 
as ‘the Halls of Dazzling Light ’—where the pantomime had been 
in full swing but an hour or so before. Here were jewels galore, 
crowds of actors and actresses, champagne flowing like water. This 
recurring besides every year, when more and more were clamouring 
to be invited, became at last intolerable. 

There has been much lament over the decay of the social club 
which seems not well founded. Clubs must necessarily answer to 
the forms and pressure of the particular time, and assume the com- 
plexion of the existing generation outside its walls. We look back 
with interest to the old jovial days when it was a sort of house of call 
for lively fellows, and when ‘‘ gin punch” and brandy or gin and 
water were quaffed, and when there was a sort of family in the 
smoking-room. But the taste for these things has passed away, and 
it can be no more sustained artificially than you keep up an old- 
fashioned, tottering house in the Strand from esthetic reverence. At 
this moment the Garrick is fully under the influence of the old 
histrionic tastes that led to its foundation. The leader-actors, 
manager-actors and dramatists make it a regular place of meeting ; 
dine before going to their theatres, and sup there after the play is 
over. 

In such societies as this we- often find supposed humorous 
characters who are the delight of their friends and comrades, but 
whose charm is scarcely intelligible to those outside. They are 
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perpetually giving occasion to some droll situation, which 
‘‘increases the gaiety” of the company, and is told of with delight. 
Such were Tom Hill, Archedeckne, William Linley, and others, 
The truth is, these men are what are called ‘‘ Butts,” endowed with 
much good humour and a thorough enjoyment of their not very 
dignified calling. The good humoured butt, no doubt, feels that he 
would attract no attention on his own merits: but by allowing his 
weaknesses to be played on, so as to furnish sport to others, he 
becomes a personage and highly popular. But when we take stock 
of these poor creatures they really seem somewhat in the position of 
the old Court jesters who were allowed a certain privilege of 
free speech, but in return had to put up with all the humours of 
Royalty. 

This Tom Hill—the ‘‘ Hull” of ‘‘ Gilbert Gurney ”"—is described 
affectionately by his friend Barham in a pleasant obituary paper, the 
character being done con amore. It seems like one in the old 
comedies, so extravagant is it in every direction. Such a person 
could not be fostered in a club nowadays, for he was the growth of 
the intimate household life of the club of the time, when all were in 
the same room as in a family party. Like most of the humorists, poor 
Hull had a rather disastrous course, wasting his substance in jollity, 
and on people who were always laughing at him.* 

It has been truly noted what heartlessness there is in these con- 
vivial friendships. Once you can be no longer convivial, the 
friendship languishes. 

One of Tom Hill’s methods was a ridiculous and boastful form of 
exaggeration as to what he possessed. Of anything suggested, no 
matter how far-fetched, he would say that he had dozens or scores or 
hundreds, as the case might be. It was thought high fun to ‘‘ draw 
him out” in this way. He was a hospitable creature so long as his 
funds lasted, and would give many a feast at his house in the 
suburbs to which the Garrickers were glad to repair. 

In how little respect he was held can be seen from the fact that his 
friend and boon companion—Poole—brought him on the stage as the 
well known ‘‘ Paul Pry.” One could understand the adoption of 
some peculiarities of a friend’s character for treatment ; but the very 
ludicrous and offensive shape of Paul Pry’s curiosity was certainly 
not flattering to the original. Not a touch was spared; many an 


* Such seems to be the fate of all such jovial souls. They are destroyed in pocket 
or in health—and demoralized in character. A lively French Bohemian has gathered 
accounts of a number of well-known viveurs, which he has called soupeurs de mon temps, 
intending to glorify them, and recording with many loving touches all their claims 
to admiration. One, for instance, always ‘‘ingurgitated” his champagne, that 
is, he had learned how to pour a glassful right down his throat—as if down a pipe. 
Another at a cafe would call for a dish of ‘‘ Hemoroides.” But nearly all these 
heroes ended in the most pitiable way——mostly in madness, or with softened brains— 
and nearly all in distress. 
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incident in the play being well known to his friends as having 
occurred. 

Poole was a rare child of Momus and a true humourist. His 
Paul Pry still keeps the stage, somewhat varied and reshaped, as 
Toole used to deal with it, in whose hands, however, it wanted spon- 
taneousness and was too artificial. Poole’s great work was ‘‘ Little 
Pedlington,” whose mere title has furnished a stock term. It came 
out a few months before ‘‘ Pickwick,” and its general tone and treat- 
ment certainly influenced ‘‘ Boz.” It was remarkable that two such 
first-class books of humour should have come out in the same year. 
I have heard Boz speak with hearty enjoyment of the story. His favourite 
‘‘bit” was the parody of the Guide Book. He did more than 
praise this humourist, for in Poole’s decay he took care of him, 
allowing him, I believe, a small but sufficient pension.* I am 
afraid, however, he met with some ingratitude in this quarter. 
“Little Pedlington” is full of personal sketches drawn from his 
friends and fellow Garrickers. Thus he gives a humorous parody of 
one of George Robin’s advertisements. Barham says his redoubtable 
John Forster is introduced, perhaps as Colonel Dominant. I believe 
the prying Hobbleday is no doubt Tom Hill, but with some very mean 
strokes added. Daubson, painter of the all but breathing grenadier, 
is certainly from an original; so with the actors, and manager, of 
whom he had a vast experience. We are well accustomed now to 
Shakesperian travesties ; but Poole was one of the earliest workers in 
this line with his amusing ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

Percy FITZGERALD. 


(To be continued. ) 


* I wish I could recall Boz’s account of a visit he paid to him in Paris—in a wretched 
garret—and the grotesque reception he met with. 
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The Rout of the Rural Scot 


DisGuSTED by an episode in the Scottish ‘‘ troubles” the consort of 
the ruling Hanoverian of the period—and blessed memory—expressed 
her detestation of the turbulent Scot, and declared her intention to 
turn his country into a hunting field. Had that royal lady flourished 
a few generations later her humane intentions would have been 
greatly gratified. Scotland has been reduced to a hunting ground, 
her cultivated fields and pastoral moorland are apportioned and 
patrolled as game preserves. The once populous peasantry of the 
‘* North Countrie” have been sadly decimated, while the erstwhile 
animated glens and straths are desolated, barren and unproductive 
wastelands, consecrated to the gratification of ‘‘ gentlemanly sports.” 
The grass-grown sites of Scottish hamlets are wrapt in silence and 
solitude while the ‘‘ cauld hearthstanes ” bear ample testimony to the 
completeness of the desolation. The green hillsides and pasturelands 
are now uncropped by bleating sheep and lowing kine, and the 
broom and bunch-grass cover the ruins of homesteads that once were 
cheery with the busy hum of rural life. 

And where are the sturdy peasantry that poets have hymned as 
Scotia’s hardy sons of patient toil? The simple, rugged forefathers 
have become dust with dust in the quiet kirkyards, while their 
descendants are scattered in the lands of the stranger beyond the 
seas, or have migrated to swell the misery and destitution in the 
slums and shambles of the foul and reeking cities. The rout of the 
rural Scot has been occasioned by a combination of circumstances 
which are not always apparent on the surface of social conditions, 
and are even obscured and denied by the parochial prejudices of the 
agrarian apologist. Denuded, however, of the fanciful, and even 
malicious, assertions of partisan and parasite the cause of rural 
depopulation will be found largely due to the dominating influences 
of the two forces in society, now operating everywhere, and arresting 
the attention of all thoughtful and meditative minds. They are 
social and economic, and all other disorders arise directly or indirectly 
from the operations of these two powerful factors in a people’s welfare 
and newer aspirations. 
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The old time interdependence and even friendly familiarity existing 
between laird and tenant has departed with the spirit of chieftainship 
and mutual protection, and the lord of the manor is now no longer 
regarded as the father of his people. It is, indeed, otherwise. They 
regard each other with mutual distrust, and the disputes of landlord 
and tenant are of ordinary occurrence and painful familiarity. The 
interests and impecuniosity of landlordism require an expanding 
increase of rental, while the vanished prosperity of the distressed 
agriculturist demands some diminution of the rent collector’s atten- 
tion. And so the pitiful and mutually harmful squabbling goes on ; 
old families are sent adrift, small holdings are thrown into large 
farms, and new tenants are imported to be in their turn dispossessed ; 
the proprietor accumulates an extensive, if undesirable, possession of 
debts and, as the last resort, the estate is sold to some money- 
mongering magnate who aspires to a ‘‘county family” or shootings 
in Scotland. In any case the peasantry are the greater sufferers, and 
so goes on the steady stream from homestead and hamlet, from 
braeside and village, to the cities and towns and the lands beyond 
the waters that wash the rocky coasts and sandy bays of “‘ puir old 
Scotland,” whose picturesque and well-loved rivers and mountains 
they may return and view again—ah ! never more. 

Even in the remoter rural districts, new aspirations and modern 
innovations are stirring the old world stagnation, and making a 
return to the old time methods of life ever more improbable and 
practically impossible. By the operations of landlordism the people 
have been dispossessed of their birthright, driven from their native 
soil, and, until the whole system has been destroyed, and again 
organized, they are not likely to return. Where numerous families 
lived in contentment, if not comfort, aothing now may be heard but 
the whirr of the plover and the crying of the curlew. Even sheep 
and cattle have been replaced by the victims of the ‘‘ sportsman,” 
and everywhere the scattered hamlets are ruined, and represented by 
the solitary farm or the game watcher’s cottage. 

It is for the politician and the sociologist to expose the disorder 
and apply the remedy. The problem may be accepted as more 
serious for society than all others, and the solution will be regarded 
as the test and touchstone of constructive ability. Interested factions 
are unwilling to admit the real cause, and decline to apply the direct 
remedy to the distresses that occasion the rural exodus ; but while the 
townward movement continues in abnormal excess, the country 
becomes the poorer. It endangers the health of the people and 
undermines the stability of the Empire. Discontent is steadily and 
everywhere increasing among the peasantry, and they refuse to be 
pacified with the wearisome platitude to have patience and wait until 
the times shall alter. They are convinced that any alteration only 
aggravates existent evils. And the question has now received a 
wider interest than between landlord and tenant; the farm servant 
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has begun to ruminate, and his cogitations are unfavourable to the 
existent conditions. Labour has become scarce, and it is likely to 
become even more so. Ploughmen have become disgusted with the 
unsatisfactory prospects of a farm labourer’s existence, and the one 
desire is to procure a steady job in the towns, where his children 
also will find some satisfactory employment. In the country, 
opportunities are scarce, farm labour is drudgery, feeding very bad, 
and, though the policeman’s life may not be a happy one, it is 
greatly preferable to the disadvantages of the rural hind; and so 
they swell the cityward migration, ambitious to become policemen, 
or to obtain some other ‘‘ gweed easy job.” 

The propounding of palliatives for application to rural afflictions 
is a continued record of interested labour lost. A panacea alone 
may arrest the desolating progress of the social evil. With the 
Vicar of Bray we may lament that the times indeed have altered, 
and adapt ourselves to the necessities of changing circumstances. 
Under the old conditions there always was a considerable rural 
population who never thought of leaving the districts in which they 
were born. Agricultural labour was the recognized occupation of 
the people, who had absolutely no aspirations beyond it, but 
adapted their inclinations to whatever trials and privations prevailed 
with their class. Farm servants were not then, as they now are, a 
distinct and separate class, but were an integral part of the 
community. They were the sons of farmers and crofters, and 
expected in their turn to become farmers and crofters, building their 
houses and cultivating their own potato patches. They had little 
interest in the doings of the world outside their narrow surroundings, 
and were quite contented with the homely and frugal fare that their 
labour supplied. Their only anxiety was to secure good crops and 
obtain long prices for their corn and cattle, which enabled them 
to pay their rent without a murmur, have an occasional dram with 
their cronies, to live untroubled and die as happy as might be 
expected. Modern landlordism and education have inconsiderately 
disarranged all that happy-go-lucky condition of oblivious existence. 

When agricultural exploitation was at the maximum of prosperity 
the lairds had an aggravated attack of the cravings of cupidity, and 
began a system of ‘‘improvements”’ that were expected to obtain a 
highly satisfactory increase in rental. Their methods were the 
sublimation of simplicity. Crofters and small farmers were dis- 
possessed, and their holdings—which the tenants in general had by 
great labour brought into cultivation from the unbroken prairie—were 
slumped together to form a large farm. Their intentions were easily 
accomplished. The unprotected crofters and cottars were ruthlessly 
evicted, and to establish the ploughman as an especial and distinct 
class the bothy system was even more extensively introduced. The 
lairds were exultant, rents would be high and certain ; the country 
would be relieved of the particular class that might, ultimately, 
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become a burden on the rates ; their tenants would all be ‘‘substantial” 
men, and agriculture had every prospect of becoming a perfect mine 
of ‘‘unearned increment.” Factors were installed to collect and 
remit to the roving lairds all this present and prospective wealth, and 
with such an abundance of ‘‘blessings ” enjoyment was to be uncon- 
fined. Everybody—that is everyone of any consequence—was 
satisfied, and in agreement that ruinous depression would never again 
return to the distressed agriculturist. The rural millennium had 
come. 

True, indeed, there was an occasional discord in the rural refrain, 
but as that was only the grumbling of the dispossessed and drifting 
crofters, who had neither voting power nor protective interest, their 
feeble protests were unheeded and unavailing. But they were to be 
amply avenged, and that speedily. Nemesis in the form of an 
Education Act was preparing a cruel surprise and disenchantment 
for the too credulously satisfied landlords. 

Uneducated, untravelled, unacquainted with the world—or even 
that there was a world outside his little potato patch—the Scottish 
peasant lived and died the slave of his unfavourable circumstances, 
and subject to the caprice of the laird and the minister. He was 
taught to believe that deity had intended him for a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, and he patiently submitted his comforts to the 
interests of his pastors and masters. He dreaded innovation and had 
an indistinct idea that every city was a modern Babylon. What had — 
satisfied his forebears was good enough for him, and, thus predis- 
posed, a glimpse of the rush and hurry incidental to modern life would 
have manifestly presaged a coming catastrophe, even mayhap the 
end of the world. But now all that is changed, and still more 
rapidly changing. The advent of compulsory and effective education, 
the convenient and speedy means of locomotion and transit provided 
by railways and steamships, the cheap and ubiquitous supply of 
newspapers and periodicals, the spread of general and accurate 
information upon natural and scientific subjects, and indeed all the 
latter day agencies for liberating and instructing the human mind, 
have tremendously altered the conditions of rural Scottish life, and 
created a desire for individual independence that will be satisfied. 
They also learn that their compatriots, so pitilessly expatriated by the 
ruthless landlords, have improved upon their former conditions, even 
in many instances accumulating wealth, and naturally they are 
possessed by the desire to goand do so likewise. The opportunities 
for material and other benefits offered by town life is also unfavour- 
ably contrasted with the limitations of the rural existence, and, indeed, 
everything conspires to make the active and enterprising rural youth 
of both sexes discontented and disgusted with the parochialism of 
their forefathers. The result isseen in the restlessness and increasing 
demand for improved conditions and more expansive opportunities. 
The early rural depopulation was caused by forced evictions, the 
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later migration is the exodus of popular discontent, but it also is the 
manifestation of intellectual enlightenment and increasing aspiration. 
Blind and groping, doubtless, but still an indication of the trend of 
the times. 

This new and continuous rural exodus is greatly alarming to all 
with a ‘‘stake in the country,” but landlordism plots in vain to 
restrain the forward movement. The lairds are being surfeited with 
the fruitage of their own devices, and those best acquainted with 
their general action have scant sympathy to offer when they whimper 
in the day of retribution and disaster. In vain they mass the 
creatures of reaction and implore the people to keep back; forces 
greater than theirs have been set in motion, and the irresistible 
impulse is forward. The towns in consequence become over-populated, 
occasioning misery, destitution, and deterioration, with ail their 
attendant evils. But that fact in no way influences nor diminishes 
the steady stream of townward bound humanity. Indeed, it is certain 
they do not understand the complicated social problems and economic 
conditions of city life. They heard of others who had succeeded, and 
vanity forbade them to admit or contemplate the possibilities of failure 
in their own prospective enterprise. The world is their oyster, and 
they have determined to open it. 

But old-fashioned rural life, in many ways, has become unpopular 
and even intolerable to the rising generations. The parochial 
domination of the laird and the minister is highly resented by the 
growing intelligence of the observant youth, who seek the wider 
freedom and opportunity offered in other directions and more 
cosmopolitan stages of existence. In the old times the laird and the 
minister practically regulated, without resistance, the rural society, 
and these worthies are still extremely anxious to retain their ancient 
influence and to perpetuate their powers of supervision. But the 
people are rebellious against intolerance, and stigmatise the action of 
the meddlesome ‘ usurpers” as an impertinent interference with 
individual life and conduct. Pastors and masters may ostentatiously 
pose as superior people, but their general ‘‘ flock” no longer fear 
them or their threats, and will even spurn their ‘‘ good advice” and 
despise their denunciations. Beginning to know their rights and 
feel their power, they snap the social shackles that restrained the 

peasantry of past times, and refuse to be longer controlled by the 
regulations of selfish and self-interested individuals. They will resort 
together for social intercourse on the Sabbath day, despite the 
ministerial mandate to the contrary ; they will climb the hills and 
wander in the woods to enjoy the inviting beauties of nature, though 
the wrathful laird forbids the invasion of his game preserves, and 
stalwart gamekeepers are howling at their heels ; they will terrify the 
laird and thrash the keeper when their favourite dogs have been 
poisoned by these gentlemen in the interests of “sport” and 
“‘ game,” and in aggravated instances will even threaten to set fire to 
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the furze and heather ‘‘ cover” as a retaliative measure ; they decline 
to ‘‘sit under” and listen to the weekly affliction of unsatisfying, 
dreary diatribes of the obscure but reverend gentleman who 
magnifies the office of parish pulpit-pounder, having no thought of 
attending his ‘‘ ordinances,” but rather preferring to stay at home 
reading a profane novel or perusing the spicy paragraphs in the 
weekly periodicals. In fact, they take a delight in doing such things 
as are sinfully calculated to give pain and loss of dignity to well- 
regulated rural dictators, and have scant respect for the susceptibilities 
of rulers and dignitaries. The rural Scot has become a thinking, 
reasoning being, demanding social independence, and refusing to be 
hampered by the absurd and obsolete conventionalities of castes that 
dominated his fathers. The heavens may fall, but he is determined 
to battle it with the best of them. 

As may well be supposed, all these ‘‘ unsettling” thoughts and 
tendencies are horrifying and distressing to the powers that be. 
Modern aspirations are denounced as dangerous, presumptious, and 
a flying in the face of Providence. Terrible evils are promised, and 
it is sapiently reported that the population are crashing into perdition. 
The parsons perorate and the lairds evict, but their action is a 
continual aggravation of the economic evil. Under modern conditions 
legalised landlordism is an unworkable anomaly, and all the power it 
possesses will never avert its inevitable destruction. Political 
palliatives may, for a time, control the crisis, but with unswerving 
certainty they will ultimately advance and ensure the catastrophe. 

Rural depopulation will have more serious and far-reaching effects 
than are yet even anticipated by the shallow-minded parliamentarian 
and superficial ‘‘statesman.” Blinded by self-interest, the landed 
influences are directed to the immediate subsidising of the lairds, 
without any consideration of the inevitable results of such actions and 
class partiality. Grants from the public purse will not always be 
available, and then shall come the day of reckoning. Unpalatable as 
it may be—and unpleasant truths are always disgusting—the lairds 
must recognise that their day is gone, and that they are an 
unsatisfactory superfluity in any civilised condition of society. 

Landlordism is doomed, and as time goes on it will certainly 
disappear. Rent money—to be spent elsewhere—is a disastrous 
drain upon the already exhausted resources of agricultural exploitation, 
and the public necessity and safety demand that it shall speedily cease 
and determine. The land—to ensure success—must again revert to 
its rightful owners—the general community—to be utilised for the 
general weifare, and not for the gratification of a partieular class. 
That restitution will be combated, but in the interest of general social 
prosperity and national existence it is now absolutely imperative. 
The people will never again return to the cultivation of the land 
under existing and unfair conditions. 

There is almost a certainty that rural disorder and discontent will 
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ultimately reach a crisis and discover the cure, although not yet within 
the sphere of practical politics. The roots of the evils are not yet 
.- generally understood by the remaining portion of the rural 
community, nor has the time yet arrived when the rustic minds will 
be sufficiently awakened to the danger as to be agreed upon the 
proper and particular application of the remedy. The forward sweep 
of circumstances alone will hasten and make possible that requisite of 
success. When it does come, the sociologist may be assured that 
the exigencies of the occasion will admit of no half measures nor 
incomplete readjustments. Necessity will demand a drastic application 
and tha most complete annihilation of Augean landlordism. 
And the results will be highly satisfactory. There are no just and 
satisfactory reasons shown why they should be otherwise. Surely in 
a scientific age, where everything is reduced to system, there can be 
no insuperable obstacles to some satisfactory application of the 
scientific method to the social and economic arrangements of rural 
life. The very existence of the community may probably depend 
upon a revolution in the rural system—a reform in material and 
method, while the deprivation will be decay and death. Present 
conditions offer no hope; with the removal of the incubus of 
landlordism it will be altogether otherwise. Over exploitation, rack- 
renting, intolerant interference, irresponsible eviction, and all the 
other real grievances and injustices wili disappear with the destruction 
of the present unsocial as unscientific system of land-law adminis- 
| ais tration. Much land will be set free for the uses of the community, 
CRY ote and increase of prosperity will demonstrate the absurdities of many 
| he prevalent notions, and will finally demonstrate that the proper use of 
rt all available soil is for cultivation and production. To this end 
. evolutionary forces are in active operation, and the hands of reactionary 
faction stretch in vain to stay the time and stifle the aspiration. 
James DowMAN. 
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The Kabbalah 


WHAT are numbers? How did they originate? Why is our scale 
of notation based on the number 10, and not on 8 or 11 or 13, like 
some of the perplexing scales we meet with in mathematics? There 
is considerable food for thought in these questions, and various 
answers may be given to them. The most usual answer perhaps 
would be that our system is based on the fact that we have ten fingers 
and ten toes ; but the question then arises, Why have we ten digits, 
and not more or fewer? On this point an explanation has been 
given ; and on this explanation has been based an entire school of 
philosophy. Concerning this school of philosophy I should like 
some information ; and with the hope of gaining this by discussion, 
I have put together such points as I have been able to glean from my 
own reading. The followers of Pythagoras are generally credited 
with being the earliest to investigate closely the properties, and 
especially the mystic properties, of numbers. 

‘‘ From numbers were all things created,” said these philosophers ; 
and in fact, since by number and limitation alone does order spring 
from chaos, and one thing is separated from another, numbers may 
be said to create existences. Numbers again were divided into odd 
and even, and from the combinations of odd and even numbers, all 
things resulted. The Pythagoreans found in numbers ten funda- 
mental oppositions, — 


Limited. Unlimited. 
Odd, Even. 
One. | Many. 


Right. 


Masculine. 


Rest. 
Straight. 
Light. 
Good. 
Square. 


Left. 
Feminine. 
Motion. 


_Crooked. 


Darkness. 
Evil. 


Oblong. 
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I cannot myself understand these oppositions, or many of them, as 
applied to numbers pure and simple, and I would ask whether the 
explanation is not to be sought in the Kabbalah, of which we are 
going to speak immediately? The decade in the Pythagorean 
system co xprised all the others, but to many of the other digits 
special meanings and powers were assigned. 

The number 1, the unit, was the source whence all sprang. It was 
used to symbolise reason, as being unchangeable. 

2 was the first female number, and symbolised opinion, as being 
unlimited. 

3 was the first masculine number. 

4 was a number of great importance. It was called the number of 
Perfection, and the potential decade, because it was not only the 
first square, but completed the number 10 by addition to the preceding 
digits, 1+2+3+4= 10. 

This sequence of digits also contains a right-angled triangle— 


I+-2e=z3% 2432255 «4 


If 4 units be. taken as a base, and from the extremities of this 
base intersecting arcs be described, with radii of 3 units and 5 units 
respectively, the 4 formed by joining the point of their intersection 
with the extremities of the base is a right-angled 4, The number 
symbolises /ustice. 

The number 5 was called the number of Marriage, because it is 
formed by the union of the first female number 2 with 3 the first 
male number. 

7 was called the maiden number, because within the decade it has 
no factors or product. 

Now have these names and powers any meaning at all, or are they 
purely arbitrary? If they have a meaning, what is it? and where is 
it to be found? Is it in the Kabbalah? and, first, what is this 
Kabbalah? It is a system of philosophy, handed down among 
the Jews by tradition from the earliest times, but only reduced to 
writing in comparatively recent times. Like all systems which have 
produced lasting results, it had an exoteric and an esoteric meaning, 
and was in fact not only a system of philosophy, but of theology 
mysticism, and occult learning. 

The word Kabbalah itself signifies reception—a doctrine received 
by oral tradition. It is not so much ¢radition, namely,—giving over 
or surrendering, which is Massorah,—but the act of receiving. 

This Kabbalah was first taught by God Himself to a select company 
of angels. After the fallthe angels taught it to Adam. Thence it 
passed to Voah, then to Abraham, by whom it was carried to Egypt. 
Moses learned it in Egypt, and initiated the seventy elders. In the 
line of tradition David and Solomon were most initiated. No one, 
however, dared to write it down till Szmon ben Jochat, who lived at 
the time of the destruction of the second temple. From his treatises 
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was collated by his disciples the book of Sohar, or splendour, the 
great storehouse of Kabbalism. 

This book Sohar was first published and sold by Moses de Leon 
about 1270, at the time when the Knights Templars were at the 
height of their power. It consists of several books, the chief being 
‘* The Book of Concealed Mystery,” ‘‘ The Greater Holy Assembly,’ 
and ‘‘ The Lesser Holy Assembly.” Now of what does the dogmatic 
Kabbalah treat ? 

It proposes to solve the grand problems of— 

The Nature of the Supreme Being. 

The Cosmogony. 

The Creation of Angels and Men. 

The Destiny of Man and the Universe. 

To point out the import of the Revealed Laws. 

Now, as to the nature of the Supreme Being. The Supreme 
Being is boundless in His nature; He is absolute unity, and 
inscrutable; there is nothing without Him, the AZ is in Him; He 
is the Dwelling-Place of the Universe, and not the universe His 
dwelling-place. He is space; He is therefore called Ain Soph—the 
endless, the boundless. He cannot be comprehended by the- intel- 
lect, which is finite. To make His existence perceptible, and to 
become comprehensible, the Aim Soph must become active and 
creative. But being limitless He cannot directly create. The Infinite 
cannot produce the finite. Thought, intention, desire, all of which 
are necessary to creation, imply /imzt. There must be a medium of 
creation. This medium is found in the ten Sephiroth or Intelligences, 
which emanated from the Azz Soph as follows :— 

The Ain Soph sent forth from His infinite light one spiritual 
substance or intelligence. This first sephira, which existed in the 
Ain Soph from all eternity, and became a reality by a mere act, is 
called the Crown (Kether). 

It is the Monad of the Pythagoreans. It is indivisible, and 
incapable of multiplication. Howthen can it produce other numbers ? 
By reflection of itself. The Duad consists of 1 +1—the Monad and its 
reflection. As representing the Great Father of all things it is called 
Macroprosopus, the vast countenance. 

2. This sephira produced the Duad, Chokmah or Wisdom—a 
masculine active potency, reflected from Kether. This sephira is the 
creative and evident Father. 

3. The third sephira, sent forth from the second, is a feminine 
passive potency, Binah, the understanding or intelligence. It is 
coequal with Chokma, and completes the supernal Trinity. 

4. The union of the second and third sephiroth produced the 
masculine potency Chesed, mercy or love, also called Gedulah, 
magnificence. 

5. From this emanated the feminine passive Geburah, strength, 
or Din, justice. 
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6. From these two issued the uniting Ziphereth, beauty or 
mildness, 

7. From the sixth sephira beamed forth the masculine potency 
Veizach, firmness or victory. 

8. Whence proceeded the feminine Hod, splendour. 

9g. These two latter produced Yesod, the Foundation, yielding the 
third trinity of the sephiroth. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth sephiroth 
together are spoken of as microprosopus, the lesser countenance, also 
called Malek, the king: 

10. From the ninth sephira came the tenth, called Malkuth, the 
kingdom, and also the Queen, the Inferior Mother, the Bride of 
Microprosopus, and Shekinah. 

It will be seen that the sephiroth form a trinity of triads, each 
consisting of a threefold principle,—the two opposites masculine 
and feminine, and the uniting principle. This is known as the 
balance. 

Four things must be borne in mind regarding the sephiroth— 

I. They were not created by, but emanated from, the Ain Soph. 
There is no diminution of strength. 

II. They form among themselves, and with the Az Soph, a 
strict unity. 

III. That all alike partake of the perfections of the Ain Soph. 

IV. Thus, as emanations from the Infinite, the sephiroth are 
infinite and perfect like the Azm Soph, and yet constitute the first 
finite things. They are infinite and perfect when the Ain Soph 
imparts His fulness to them, and finite and imperfect when the 
fulness is withdrawn from them. 

In their totality these ten sephiroth represent and are called the 
Primordial or Archetypal man, Adam Kadmon. In this figure the 
Crown is the head, W#sdom the brains, and Jntelligence—which 
unites the two and produces the first triad—is the heart or under- 
standing. 

The fourth and fifth sephiroth, AM/ercy and Justice, are the two 
arms of the Lord—the former the right arm, distributing life; the 
latter the left, distributing death. The sixth sephira, which unites 
these two opposites, and produces the second triad, is the chest. 

The seventh and eighth sephiroth, Firmness and Splendour, are 
the two legs, and Foundation represents the loins. Aingdom, or 
Shekinah, the tenth sephira, represents the harmony of the whole 
archetypal man. Looking at the sephiroth which constitute the 
first triad, it will be seen that they represent the intellect, hence this 
triad is called the intellectual world. 

The second triad represents moral qualities, hence it is called the 
moral or sensuous world ; while the third triad represents power and 
stability, and hence is called the material world. 

There is then a trinity of triads,—represented, the Aighest by 
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the crown, the middle by the king, the inferior by the gueen. These 
represent the primum mobile, the sun and the moon. 

For the arrangement of this trinity of triads so as to produce what 
is called the Kabbalistic tree, or Tree of Life, the first triad is placed 
above, the second and third are placed below, in such a manner that 
the three masculine sephiroth are on the heraldic left, #.e., right of a 
person facing the figure; the three feminine on the heraldic right; 
while the four uniting sephiroth occupy the centre. 










ARRANGEMENT OF THE TREE OF LIFE. 







1. Kether,—Crown. 







3. Binah,—Intelligence. 2. Chockmah,—Wisdom. 
5. Geburah,—Justice. 4. Chesed,—Love. 

6. Tiphereth,—Beauty. 
8. Hod,—Splendour. 7. Netzach,—Firmness. 





g. Yesod,—Foundation. 
10. Malkuth,—Kingdom. 








The three on the left, representing the principle of mercy, are 
called the Pillar of Mercy ; the three on the right, representing the 
principle of vigour, are denominated the Pillar of Judgment; while 
the four sephiroth in the centre, representing mildness, are called the 
Middle Pillar. 

Each sephira is a trinity in itself,— 








1. It has its own absolute character. 
2. It receives from above. 
3. It communicates to what is below it. 





According to the Kabbalistic cosmogony it is nct the Aim Soph 
who created the world, but the highest trinity. The world was 
produced from the union of the crowned king and queen. There 
were worlds before this, but they could not continue, and necessarily 
perished because the Aim Soph had not assumed the human form in 
its completeness. . 

This world is a further expansion of the sephiroth, which are the 
emanations of the Ain Soph. 

These sephiroth, or the world of emanations, or the atzilatic world, 
gave birth to three worlds, governed by Metraton, whose name is 
numerically equal to tates the garment of El Shaddai, in the 
following order :— 


I. The Briatic World, or World of Creation, also called the Throne, 
which is the abode of pure spirits, and which consists of ten 
sephiroth. 

Il. The Briatic World gave rise to the World of Formation, or 

Jetziratic World, which is the habitation of angels, and 

also consists of ten sephiroth ; while this again sent out 
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III. The World of Action, or the Assiatic World, which contains 
the spheres and matter, and is the residence of the Prince of 
Darkness and his legions. The ten sephiroth of this world 
are made up of the grosser elements of all the former three 
worlds. Its prince is Samael, his queen is the woman of 
the mystical Babylon; united, they represent the beast. 


The heavenly Adam created the earthly Adam, the form of whose 
body shows the tetragrammaton. The head is the Hebrew letter Yod, 
the arms and shoulders He, the breast Vaw, the legs and back He. 
Ali souls are pre-existent in the world of emanations, and are without 
exception destined to inherit human” bodies, and pursue their course 
upon earth for a certain number of years. Like the sephiroth from 
which it emanates, every soul has ten potencies, which are subdivided 
into a trinity of triads, and are represented by— 


1. The spirit, operated upon by the Crown. 
2. The soul, operated upon by Beauty. 
3. The cruder spirits operated upon by Foundation. 


Before birth souls are androgynous, and each soul is separated 
into male and female when it descends upon earth to be born ina 
human body. 

Since it is an absolute condition of the soul to return to the Infinite 
Source from which it emanated, after devolping all these perfections, 
the germs of which are externally implanted in it, and since some 
souls do not at once develop the fruits of righteousness, another term 
of life is vouchsafed them. For this purpose a soul must inhabit 
another body. This transmigration, however, is limited to three 
times; and if two souls, in their third residence in human bodies, 
are still too weak to resist all earthly trammels, and to acquire the 
necessary experience, they are both united and sent into one body, so 
that they may be able conjointly to learn that which they were too 
feeble to learn separately.* 

This is a very rough sketch of the doctrines embodied in the 
Sohar. 

The ten sephiroth arranged in the Tree of Life can be joined by 
lines, or paths, in various well-known symbols. We have spoken of 
the archetypal man, the Adam Kadmon. Another well-known form 
is got by joining the sephiroth on the Tree of Life in their numerical 
order ; this produces the figure known as the ‘‘ flaming sword,” and 
is like a flash of forked lightning. The standard of the Knights 
Templars, the ‘‘ Vexillum Belli,” the Nile Key, and many other 


* Such is the doctrine of the Kabbalah, its variation from Theosophic teaching is 
too obvious to need more than a mention. It is probable, however, that this system 
of re-incarnation does not accurately represent the original Kabbalistic doctrines ; in 
fact all published translations or accounts of the Kabbalah are so full of blinds that 
the real meaning can in many cases only be apprehended by the initiate of some 
Kabbalistic or Rosicrucian order. 
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symbols, are similarly formed, and may be. interpreted by the 
Kabbalistic rules. 


The following may be taken as the characteristic teaching of the 
Kabbalah :— 

1. The Supreme Ineffable was not the direct creator of the world, 
but through an emanation. ‘‘The word proceeding from the Father 

by whom also He made the worlds.” 

2. All that we perceive or know is of the sephirothic type. 

3. Human souls were pre-existent in an upper world. 

4. Before incarnation, human souls dwell in an upper hall where 
their future bodies are decided on. 

5. Every soul must be purified by successive earth lives, and 
finally re-absorbed into the Infinite. 

6. The soul which fails through weakness, being linked with a 
stronger soul, is drawn upwards into purity. 

7. When all pre-existent souls have arrived at perfection the 
Fallen Angels are also raised, and all lives are merged in the 
Deity, by the kiss of love from the Tetragrammaton (or Jehovah)— 
and the manifested universe shall be no more. Christ shall render 
up the kingdom to His Father. 

D. F. DE L’Hoste RANKING. 
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Writers and Fighters 


DuRING the seventies no house in Mayfair formed a centre more 
representative of the intellectual interests and performances of the 
period than that whose master has just passed away. Sir William 
and Lady Priestley, during at least half a generation, as host and 
hostess of the better sort, filled a position whose importance can only 
be appreciated by those who are able to compare, in respect of the 
social forces operative at the two periods, the London of this day with 
the London of that. Those who saw chiefly in the famous physician 
a refined, singularly gracious, gentle-mannered, dignified man of the 
world, may sometimes have forgotten the man of science whose fame 
was European, in the medical oracle of the boudoir and drawing-room, 
who without any effort or consciousness, combined the grand manner 
of the Court physician with the learning and intellectual discipline of 
the perfectly equipped practitioner, who did more than most of his 
fellows during his daily rounds to relieve human suffering, and who, 
by his original researches, based upon the collation of daily 
experiences recorded in his case-book, appreciably added to the 
healing knowledge of his age. To his personal acquaintances at the 
Athenzum, the loss is great. It is greater to his constituency, as 
well as to the House of Commons, because, since Lord Playfair’s 
disappearance from active politics, Sir William Priestley was one of 
the very few physicians of the first calibre with a seat in Parliament. 

Those who, during the years now referred to, found themselves 
guests in his London house, saw or heard little to remind them of the 
profession or of the pursuits of their host. The parties given by the 
then Doctor and Mrs. Priestley were noticeable for bringing together 
educated and intelligent persons of all kinds, of all nationalities, and 
of both sexes, who would not have been likely to meet each other 
elsewhere. The professional makers of history—soldiers, statesmen 
and so forth, can be found at any house of sufficient standing. Those 
who sometimes exercise an influence upon the history-makers, 
whom those great personages sometimes employ for giving inter- 
national circulation to their views, and for tentatively indicating the 
line of action they meditate, are less frequently to be encountered 
beneath the social roofs of fashionable London. One of the unique 


WRITERS AND FIGHTERS 


features of the Hertford Street ménage was the presence of a class of 
writers, whose names, not known to the world at large then and long 
since forgotten now, were those of writers daily yielding an influence 
felt from one end of Europe to the other and across the Atlantic. 

Long before the American element dominated, as to-day it does, 
smart society, everything notable in performance in promise among 
the literati of the new world has representatives beneath the hospitable 
roof of Dr. and Mrs. Priestley. Mr. Henry James and Mr. Marion 
Crawford in those days had not fully established their fame. For 
many of his later friends, their personal acquaintance with one at 
least of these writers began with Mrs. Priestley’s Sunday receptions 
during the seventies. But the distinctive literary feature in these 
gatherings was the presence of the special correspondent, who for 
good or evil has been so powerful an agent in promoting the inter- 
national relations of the reading public throughout the world. At 
the time now looked back to, the London representative of the 
Cologne Gazette was the depository of a knowledge, consequently of 
an influence, which can only be correctly estimated by those who, 
like the present writer, had been brought into more or less close and 
always instructive relations with Mr. Max Schlesinger. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Schneider, who did much towards fulfilling what 
might have been thought the impossible task of. maintaining the 
personal tradition, created by his predecessor. 

To the same category belonged another of the most regular among 
the Hertford Street guests. Mr. G. W. Smalley, the London envoy 
of the Mew York Tribune, was then creating for himself by his 
despatches from the English capital the same kind of place among 
international forces which the Chevalier Blowitz had taken on the 
Seine. Together with his friend, Mr. Henry James, Mr. G. W. 
Smalley was one among several other gifted intellectual men who 
began to know society in London in that most intelligent and pleasant 
section of it whose chief meeting ground, rather less than a generation 
since, was the London home of the late Sir William and of Lady 
Priestley. Asa daughter of the famous house of Chambers, and a 
niece of W. G. Wills, the indispensable colleague of Charles 
Dickens in his editorial work, the chatelaine of 17, Hertford 
Street, was hereditarily qualified to preside over a home whose 
natural atmosphere was one of culture, of science, of gracious and 
kindly courtesy. Nor to-day are those few in number who owe. much 
of their first start in the intellectual course they may since, more or 
less successfully, have run to the Sunday evenings they once passed 
with hosts they are not likely to forget. Newspaper correspondents, 
whose celebrity anticipated the reputation of the men already 
mentioned, also had good and pleasant reason to know that Mayfair 
dwelling. If his engagements prevented Archibald Forbes from 
accompanying thither his friend, Mr. W. G. Wills, another 
brave and clever writer, who had often risked his life for the journal 
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which, like Forbes, he served, might have been seen there; this was 
Macgahan, who more than any other individual, by his vivid pen 
and ink sketches of massacre and other abominations in the Balkan 
peninsula rather more than twenty years ago prepared the way for 
Mr. Gladstone’s successful appeal to the national feeling ; but for 
Macgahan’s Daily News’ despatches, pamphlets and speeches on 
Bulgarian horrors would not have aroused the national response, 
which placed the Liberal leader at the head of his last really great 
administration. Bernard Becker and H. S. Pearse, another two of 
the recruits secured to A// the Year Round by Mr. W.G. Wiills, 
might sometimes have been seen among the Hertford Street company 
now spoken of. Both, at the date looked back upon, were 
occasionally engaged with contributions to one of the most success- 
ful series of articles which it ever entered into the mind of a news- 
paper editor to conceive. Such was the ‘‘Celebrities” at home, 
devised by another visitor at the Hertford Street house, the late 
Edmund Yates, for Zhe World ; than this perhaps no literary project 
was ever destined to provoke such universal, such sustained, and 
presumably such successful imitation ; the interviewer was, no doubt, 
a recognised member of the staff of transatlantic journals long 
before. In bygone days, Mr. Wills and Mr. Edmund Yates might 
have discussed, as Dr. Priestley’s guests, the latest appetites of 
English newspaper readers. But in this country, it was only, after 
the articles now spoken of had made their mark that Asmodeus, or 
to speak strictly, his comrade, Cleofas, to whom that entertaining 
demon revealed so many domestic interiors, became not less indis- 
pensable to Fleet Street than the special correspondent civil or 
military himself. 

The newspaper correspondents of the order now specially men- 
tioned would probably never have been required, but for work done 
and for the intellectual appetite created by their predecessors. The 
entrance upon octogenarianism by Sir William Howard Russell 
coincides at the present moment with the disappearance of Archibald 
Forbes. Among men connected with the newspaper press no two 
deserve higher honour from their contemporaries. Both of them 
have in anearly equal degree helped to revolutionise the conduct of 
daily journalism. Of Sir W. H. Russell’s colleagues on the Zimes 
probably none is now left. The last survivor, Antonio Gallenga, 
having begun life amid Italian associations of the bowl and dagger 
order, died some two or three years ago in the highest odour of 
English respectability, a country gentleman, at his seat Landogo, 
one of the Justices of the Peace for the County of Gloucester. 
Gallenga, who had come to England in or about the foreign year 
of revolutionary troubles, 1848, was indebted for his introduction to 
English journalism, and to the TZimes, to Bulwer Lytton. In 
that period another writer of contemporary history, of a very 
different sort, was making his mark in Printing House Square, 
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without any help from the commendatory services of powerful friends 
outside. During the sixties, no habitué of Fleet Street was regarded 
with more affectionate respect by all the brethren of his craft than 
a slight, middle-aged or elderly man, whose walk seemed something 
between a shuffle and a trot, and who might have stepped out on the 
journalistic portrait gallery in Thackeray’s ‘*‘ Pendennis” ; he was 
indeed in appearance and habit just the person one would expect to 
meet while waiting to see the editor of that Pall Mall Gazette, the 
prospectus of which was written by Captain Shandon in the Fleet 
prison, or perhaps going off to dine with Bludyer, previously to 
winding up the evening with Captain Costigan and with a few 
more choice spirits in the back kitchen. This was Mr. Nicholas 
Woods, a most typical specimen of the good all round writer for the 
daily newspaper in the pre-specialist epoch. For any incident, 
foreign or domestic, tragic or comical, high or low in any part of the 
world, this ready and effective writer’s pen could, at a moment’s 
notice, confidently be commanded. Heit was who described for the 
Times the Heenan and Sayers prize fight in sentences so crisp and 
striking as to secure for their writer the unusual reward of an 
appreciative letter from tiie editor, then, of course, J. T. Delane. 
One little addition, and one only, that editor made; it consisted of 
words soon after quoted by Lord Shaftesbury in Parliament : 
‘‘ Revive the prize ring, as soon revive the heptarchy.” 

Sir W. H. Russell’s Crimean letters, directly they had been 
read at home brought about a Parliamentary inquiry which threw 
out a government, and by doing so prepared the way for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s rise to civil supremacy. The description by Archibald 
Forbes of the battles in the Franco-Prussian war of 1871, in their 
most popular aspect, were noticeable because they first caused the 
electric wire to supersede the post as a medium for the conveyance 
of complete word-pictures from the seat of war. That usage once. 
established is not likely to be intermitted. As a consequence the 
whole business of war correspondents has been changed, has become 
more arduous and dangerous. Forbes himself had been a trooper 
in a dragoon regiment. Only a man with his professional experience 
of campaigning and of soldiers could have performed the feats of 
physical prowess necessary after they were written to get his despatches 
through in time enough for their publication next morning. Not 
less important though not -quite as soon felt or acknowledged was 
another consequence of his descriptive word. Forbes knew too 
well exactly what his manager wanted and was far too shrewd and 
practical a man needlessly to intrude commonplaces of criticism into 
his vigorous narrative of events. His account of the series of reverses 
which startled the world and culminated in the surrender of Sedan 
contained undesignedly certain instructive touches that disclosed very 
plainly the real causes of the Prussian success. To the newspaper 
reading masses Forbes first disclosed the truth that the triumphs of 
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Prussia were due not more to men than to the system which disci- 
plined them on the field. Directly his readers realized this truth the 
demand for certain obvious changes in the English scheme of 
military education, such as had long been insisted upon by experts 
became intelligible to middle-class civilians. From the era of 
Archibald Forbes’ work just a generation ago may be dated back the 
feeling which now finds expression on every side that before victories 
can be ensured upon the scale deserved by British prowess and British 
pluck certain faults not merely in our organization but in the training 
of officers, perhaps of men, must be remedied. It was not the business 
of the war correspondent now spoken of to go into details, or he 
might have shown the first education reform necessary to be a 
remodelling of Sandhurst. 

During his peninsular campaigns the Duke of Wellington had 
reason to suspect one of his officers of the house of Stewart of criti- 
cising his chief’s operations in letters to the Morning Post. ‘‘ You 
know,” said the duke to the officer, ‘“your brother, Castlereagh, is my 
best friend ; but if you publish another word about me in the papers 
I shall send you home.” The complaint of Captain Sword that he is 
hindered by Captain Pen is perhaps older than the days of the duke. 
Possibly it may have been made by those officers who suspected the 
earliest of newspaper correspondents, Xenophon, of preparing his 
account of the retreat of the ‘‘ ten thousand” in such quiet moments 
as he could secure amid the rattle of arms. Every soldier of expe- 
rience or authority seems to have his own idea of the relations which 
ought to exist between himself, the men whom he leads and those of 
his camp followers who write. A general conclusion on the subject 
is, therefore, difficult or impossible; but nothing can have proved 
more unsuccessful than the methods which during the war now in 
progress spasmodically have been made to edit the despatches of 
correspondents for newspapers. Between no two callings is the 
ordinary connection so close as that between writers and fighters. 
During more than twenty years at least some of the best work on the 
London press has been done by officers not on the retired list. Other 
writers of a purely civilian kind have long been, through special 
circumstances not necessary here to dwell upon, high in the favour 
of the generals who direct the movements in the field. War-corres- 
pondents undoubtedly sometimes convey news to the enemy. In the 
Franco-German War all the intelligence worth having was imparted 
to both sides inthis way. It was quicker in getting to headquarters 
than the reports of spies. The same holds good to-day of telegrams 
from South Africa to England, which may be wired back; it does 
not apply to letters from South Africa, the question therefore would 
seem to be a geographical one; that is to say the danger of the war- 
correspondent helping the foe depends upon the locality of the 
contest, and the distance between it and the place to which the 
correspondent transmits his news. 
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No credit need be given presumably to the reports that the 
opportunities of newspaper correspondents in the field and the 
supervision over their letters to be exercised by the Military Staff are 
about, in some sort of international conference, to be considered by 
the different governments of Europe. In the first place, in the public 
press of no other country are journalistic d2spatches from the seat of 
war the same highly organized and important feature as in the broad 
sheets issuing from Fleet Street. Secondly, with the war corres- 
pondent everything, as the career of Archibald Forbes shows, 
depends upon the qualities shown by the individual, upon his 
personal resourcefulness, upon his tact in dealing with official nature, 
and in sending off his despatches. A really able and resolute writer, 
in spite of all artificial obstructions and ordinances, will, as was the 
case with Forbes, succeed. For men not so gifted, the correspondent’s 
occupation is closed. During some years, certainly since 1871, when 
the Cardwell Military Reforms began to take effect, British com- 
manders have conspicuously and most practically recognised the 
services that newspaper writers can render, both to theentire military 
system and to their own individual careers. They have only them- 
selves to blame, if the friends of the pen so cherished by the wielders 
of the sword show an occasional tendency to magnify their apostleship. 
Finally, at no time could it be more absurd than at the present for 
British commanders, and those officially about them, to complain of the 
indiscreet communicativeness about their movements shown by the 
press. The indiscretion, if such there be, rests not with the professional 
writers, but with the professional fighters. Atthis'moment everyone is 
talking or thinking about Lord Roberts’ very personal criticisms on the 
blunders of his colleagues and subordinates, committed as the General 
alleges in regard to the Spion Kop episode of the war. The military 
critics of Berlin, official or journalistic, are naturally amazed at the 
publication by the English War Office of these remarkable composi- 
tions. The spectacle seemed to the skilled observer of Germany, to 
the tone of whose language no exception can be taken, both sorry 
and humiliating. 

There is another reason why the present isa moment singularly 
inauspicious for the truth heard in some military quarters about 
‘‘ gagging the press.” No reverses and no mistakes have shaken for 
a moment the national resolve to support the executive in bringing 
the conflict to a successful close. But it will be worse than useless 
to ignore the severity of the strain placed by the conduct of the 
campaign upon the patience and temper, as well as the resources of 
the country. Platform criticism has long been hushed. The Press 
itself still refrains from ail pertinacity of censure, which might 
discourage or hamper the Generals. The national sentiment is 
probably less one of bitterness, vexation, or resentment against the 
authors of the tactics, which have drenched South Africa with blood, 
than perplexity. To the average civilian, our Generals, one after 
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the other, appear to have attributed checks or mis-carriages, not to 
causes within their own control, but to the unreasonable refusal of 
the enemy to take his opponents into the secret of his plans, or to 
play the game of war in the precise way the other side might have 
wished. 

Eventually, there must of course be a searching investigation into 
the conduct of the campaign itself, as well as into a good many other 
matters connected with or preliminary to the actual fighting. Till 
that enquiry is actually instituted, and the facts are clearly known to, 
and impartially weighed by, competent judges, it would be irrational 
as well as unpatriotic to insinuate blame in any quarter, or at any 
crisis, which has arisen since President Kruger challenged us, as in 
effect he did, to the fight. When however, the facts are carefully 
sifted, we shall probably know how far at any given point, the 
disclosures in their several newspapers of the special correspondents 
have caused the remotest inconvenience to the officers in command, 
or have told the Boers anything which was not already well-known 
to General Cronje, to General Joubert, and to every member of their 
staff. At present, so far as one can judge, their countrymen have 
every reason to feel gratitude rather than resentment towards their 
writers. It is the fighters themselves, or the government employing 
them, that has said and published, what dignity and policy might 
have prevented from ever seeing the light. 

T. H. S. Escort. 





Robert Browning: a Retrospect 


In the month of May, when ‘the year’s at the spring,” we again 
celebrate the birthday of Robert Browning, who passed to ‘‘ where 
beyond these voices there is peace,” at the Palazzo Rezzonier 
Venice, December 12, 1889. 

His position among the poets of our land was even then recognised 
as a high one, and he was universally accorded a last resting place in 
Westminster Abbey, with the illustrious dead—but year by year 
fresh homage is paid to his genius, and whereas at the beginning of 
this decade the study of Browning was, comparatively speaking, 
confined to the cultured few, ’tis now a rare occurrence to meet an 
educated man or woman entirely ignorant of his charms. 

To devotees of the poet the year that has passed was indeed a 
memorable one, inasmuch as it gave us his Love Letters, with those of 
his ‘‘ perfect wife, his Leonor,” Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Soon 
after their publication a controversy arose as to the wisdom of placing 
them in the hands of the public—Mr. George Moulton-Barrett, 
brother of the poetess, giving utterance to his indignation in a letter 
to The Standard. 

However, the verdict of the majority of readers has been one of 
thankfulness to a son who has given such a glorious love story to the 
world! These transcripts of the inner life which exhale the perfume 
of ‘One Word More,” and ‘‘The Sonnets from the Portuguese ” in 
prose, are not to be discussed by a literary coterie, but handled as 
sacred, and pondered in our hearts, where they will obliterate the 
prosaism of daily life, carrying one into an ideal land of love and 
beauty. The temptation to quote extensively is great, but we must 
confine ourselves to a few passages :— 

The explanation of the title ‘‘Bells and Pomegranates.” 

‘‘The Rabbis make bells and pomegranates symbolical of pleasure 
and profit, the gay and the grave, the poetry and the prose, singing 
and sermonizing—such a mixture of effects as in the original hour 
(that is quarter of an hour) of confidence and creation, I meant 
the whole should prove at last.” 

R. B. to E. B. B. 
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Reference to ‘‘ The Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 
‘*'You shall see some day at Pisa what I will not show you now. 
Does not Solomon say that ‘there is a time to read what is written?’ 
If he doesn’t he ought.” 







E. B. B. to R. B. 





The secret of greatness. 

‘*T will believe that he (Haydon) was great when in communication 
with you—indeed all men are made, or make themselves different in 
their approaches to different men—and the secret of goodness and 
greatness is in choosing whom you will approach, and live within 
memory or imagination, through the crowding obvious people who 
seem to live with you.” 









R. B. to E. B. B. 





Love passages. 

‘*Yet with you or without you in the body, the spirit of you 
and the influence of you are always close to my spirit when it 
discerns any beauty or feels any joy”... 

‘‘No, no! indeed I never did. If you heard me say ‘ Robert,’ it 
was on a stair-landing in the House of Dreams—never anywhere 
else! Isn’t this an Hebraic expression of a preferring affection. . . 
‘T have called thee by thy name’? And, therefore, because you are 
the best, only dearest !—Robert ” 









E. B. B. to R. B. 





‘You are my very very angel!” 
‘You do seem, my precious Ba, /oo entirely mine this minute, my 
heart’s, my senses’, my soul’s precise ro «addy to last /” 
R. B. to E. B. B. 













Amongst recent Browningiana we have the new edition of 
‘*Browning’s Works,” annotated by Augustine Birrell, M.P., Dent’s 
dainty volume of ‘‘ Men and Women,” and Harry Quilter’s ‘‘ Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” originally written for Macready’s son Will, and 
always a favourite with children. 

Justin McCarthy, M.P., in his ‘‘ Reminiscences” (1899), writes 
some interesting lines on the poet. He says :— 

‘*No man, I think, could be a more delightful acquaintance than 
Browning ; no man, I am sure, could be a more sincere and steady 
friend to his friend... . , 

‘*T have met a great many brilliant talkers in different countries in 
my time ; Ido not know that I have ever meta talker more brilliant, 
or who could, when he pleased, go more deeply into the heart of a 
subject than Robert Browning. I shall never forget an account 
which he gave me once of his early recollection of Edmund Kean’s 
acting. Browning, of course, was very young when he saw Edmund 
Kean, but he had carried away in his minda perfect picture of the 
great tragedian’s style and manner; and I must say that with all 
I had read of Kean, nothing ever impressed me with such a compre- 
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hension of his genius and of his style, as did that rapid descrip- 
tion by Browning, given, not to the company in general, but to 
me, at a London dinner table. There was not in his description the 
slightest straining after effect, not the faintest suggestion of the 
clever talker talking to show his cleverness; it was simply the 
outpouring of a man filled with his subject and anxious to make 
his listener feel as he felt ; and the subject itself was started by the 
merest chance and without any premeditation whatever on either side. 
I did not even know when I mentioned the name of Kean that 
Browning had ever seen the great actor; indeed, I can only say, 
without the slightest exaggeration, that I never knew Browning 
to touch any subject in conversation which he did not adorn. His 
talk all ran along and sparkled pleasantly like a bright stream on a 
cheery autumnal day.” 

The publication of ‘Lord Tennyson’s Life,” by his son, cast addi- 
tional light on the friendship existing between the Laureate and Robert 
Browning. ‘‘ These brother poets,” says the present Lord Tennyson, 
‘‘were two of the most widely read men of their time, absolutely 
without a touch of jealousy, and revelling as it were in each 
other’s power.” We are told that among the many compliments 
paid the late Laureate, the one which he most valued was Browning’s 
dedication of a selection of his own poems :— 


To Alfred Tennyson : 


‘In poetry illustrious and consummate, 
In friendship noble and sincere ;” 


which recalls Tennyson’s dedication of ‘‘ Tiresias, and other poems ” 
(1885):—‘‘ To my good friend, Robert Browning, whose genius 
and geniality will best appreciate what may be best, and make 
most allowance for what may be worst.” Of Browning’s poems, 
‘* Rabbi Ben Ezra,” ‘*‘ A Death in the Desert,” and ‘‘ A Grammarian’s 
Funeral,” were favourites with Tennyson, and he expressed a wish 
to have written those two poignant lines from ‘‘ By the Fireside” : 


‘‘Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away !” 


Professor Morley calls Browning a born dramatist, and reference 
was made to this phrase by Tennyson, but although the dramatic 
instinct was so strongly developed in Browning, his plays were 
not well received. 

However, no less an authority than the late Lady Martin (Helen 
Faucit) had a high opinion of their merit and of their ultimate 
success, if circumstances had not been adverse. In a letter to 
Browning, concerning her portrayal of Shakespeare’s Rosalind, she 
says— 
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‘* With what sweet regret I look back to the time when, with other 
gifted men—Talfourd, Bulwer, Marston, Troughton, and the rest— 
you made common cause with Mr. Macready in raising the drama of 
our time to a level not unworthy of the country of Shakespeare ! 
How generously you all wrought towards this end! And yet I use 
the word ‘regret’ because of the sudden end which came to all our 
strivings, when Mr. Macready threw up the enterprise, just when it 
seemed surest of success. It wasan evil hour for my own art, and not 
less evil, I venture to think, for the literature of the drama. But for 
this mischance, we might have looked to you for that fuller develop- 
ment of your dramatic genius, which I can well believe you did not 
care to put forth, when you were no longer sure of a combination of 
trained actors and actresses to understand, and to make others 
understand, the characters you had drawn. Grateful as I am for 
what you have given to the world in many ways, I have always felt 
how great a loss the stage has suffered from the diversion into other 
channels of that. creative dramatic power which you, of all our contem- 
poraries, seem to me pre-eminently to possess.” 

Browning’s estimate of this great actress may be gleaned from his 
words to her at a casual meeting in Hyde Park, when she was 
expressing her love and admiration for Pompilia. ‘‘ Ah!” said the 
poet, ‘if I could have had you for Pompilia, I would have made 
the story into a drama!” 

The Browning Society, which was founded in 1881, and lasted until 
a few years after the poet’s death, successfully produced ‘‘ Strafford,’ 
‘‘ A Blot in the Scutcheon,” and ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday ””—Miss Alma 
Murray playing the title rdle of the latter. 

The year 1898 was marked by the publication of Mrs. Browning’s 
Letters, for which our thanks are due to Mr. Kenyon. In a letter 
written from Pisa to Mrs. Martin, of Colwall, we have a full account 
of Elizabeth Barrett’s courtship and marriage with Robert Brown- 
ing—who, when thinking the former was a hopeless invalid, said he 
‘preferred to be allowed to sit only an hour a day by her side, to the 
fulfilment of the brightest dream, which should exclude her in any 
possible world!” Throughout the letters, one gets many interesting 
personal touches, such as the description of the receiving of a 
pomegranate at Avignon, which the poetess proceeded instantly to cut 
‘*deep down the middle”—an account of a visit to Paris in 1852, 
when the Brownings had several interviews with George Sand, and 
the days were spent in reading, writing, and occasional visits to the 
picture galleries, with nothing to break the soul-to-soul intercourse of 
the two poets. 

On December 12th, 1896, being the seventh anniversary of the 
death of Robert Browning, a unique celebration, at which the writer 
was present, was held at Marylebone church, W., to commemorate 
the golden wedding of ‘‘that most gracious singer of high poems,’ 
and his ‘‘ moon of poets,” who were married in that edifice, September 
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12th, 1846—and of which mention is made by Mrs. Sutherland Orr, in 
her ‘‘Life of Browning” when she says ‘‘ Then, (1851) as on each suc- 
ceeding visit paid to London with his wife, he commemorated his mar- 
riage in a manner all his own. He wentto the church in which it had 
been solemnised, and kissed the paving stones in front of the door.’ 
The invitation card issued on the occasion by the Rector, Canon 
Barker, gave a facsimile of the original entry in the parish register, 
and was also illustrated with portraits of the husband and wife (the 
latter from the chalk drawing by Field Talfourd, now in the National 
Portrait Gallery) with appropriate quotations from ‘‘ Prospice,” ‘‘ By 
the Fireside,” and the XLII. ‘“‘Sonnet from the Portuguese.” During 
the course of an eloquent address given by Dean Farrar, he 
remarked, ‘‘ probably there had never been so striking an instance in 
human history, of two persons, both of whom had enriched their 
country with songs which could not die, owing the best part of a long 
continued earthly happiness to their union in holy matrimony.” In 
the evening, the anniversary was fittingly celebrated at the hall of the 
Browning Social Settlement, Walworth. ‘Twas in York Street 
chapel of this parish, that the poet was baptized, and worshipped 
with his parents, in childhood and youth—therefore, when the 
wealthy suburb passed into a great city of the poor, and its congrega- 
tion dwindled, an effort was made to convert the chapel into a 
Mission Hall, to be called after the poet. The Mission was started 
in 1891, and philanthropic work was carried on under great 
difficulties until the end of 1894, when the committee in charge 
resolved to make it the centre ofa Social Settlement, with F. Herbert 
Stead, M.A., as warden. The Press showed great interest in the 
movement, which was ably described by Punch in a skilful parody 


of ‘*Love among the Ruins,” from which we quote the following 
verses :-— 


Shade of the Author of ‘‘ Sordello” sings :— 


‘‘Can the poet, memory-warmed, do aught but smile 
On that mile 
Of poverty’s scanty pastures, where toil’s sheep 
Herd and creep: 
That square mile of clustering tenement, coster-crop , 
And small shop? 


‘¢ Where a multitude of cits breathed joy and woe, 
Long ago: 
Love of fellows pricks the heart up of a few, 
Brave and true, 
To make a ‘ Social Settlement’ called, I see, 
After me! 
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‘6 Well, a Walworth chap may not quite grasp ‘ Sordello,’ 
Poor good fellow ! 
But the author of ‘ Sordello’ hath the whim 
To grasp him ; 
And for Hall and Settlement to bear /7s name, 
He holds fame !” 


The Settlement, with its medical mission and various clubs, has 
proved eminently successful, accomplishing much for the moral and 
intellectual life of the Walworth poor. Lectures have been given by 
such well-known men as Dr. Furnivall, Augustine Birrell, M.P., and 
the Right Hon. Lord Battersea—whilst interest in its namesake Poet 
has been kept alive by the observance of the Browning Calendar, the 
distribution of Mr. W. Stead’s penny edition of Browning’s poems, 
and an annual contest in the Board Schools for the prizes awarded 
for the best essay on, and recitation of, any one of his works. 

Colonel John Hay, the late American Ambassador, at the opening 
of the Browning Garden in May, 1898, expressed what all admirers 
of the poet must feel concerning this Social Settlement when he said : 
‘*It seems to me nothing could have been more appropriate. The 
name of Browning stands as a symbol of intellectual energy and 
moral earnestness ; and it is most fittingly upheld in any work which 
tends to the uplifting and enlightenment of humanity. Especially 
appropriate is that name as a symbol of any work which is intended 
for the benefit of the people. Because, although he, of course, 
belonged to the higher aristocracy of genius and character, yet he 
was one of the most uncompromising democrats that ever lived—in 
all the essentials underlying the principles of true democracy—to 
whom, in the sight of God, all men were equal. He believed in the 
equality of rights, the equality of opportunity, equality in the 
individual sacredness of soul of every man and every woman. . , 
We may all be sure that this memorable work of striving to keep 
lighted, in this densely populated district of London, the torch of 
moral and intellectual culture is one of the works upon which his 
glorified spirit, if it were ever permitted to revisit the scenes of his 
earthy pilgrimage, would be certain to look with lofty and benignant 
approval.” 

Having briefly reviewed the practical outcome of Browning’s life 
and works, let us glance at the chief characteristics of his poetry— 
throughout which, from the ‘‘ Pauline” of his twenty-first year to 
‘*Asolando,” published the day of his death, we may trace the 
glorious optimism of a man who ‘saw life steadily and saw it 
whole.” 

The very key-note of his faith is to be found in the song of Pippa : 


‘* God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 
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So great is his belief in the ultimate triumph of good over evil that 
even after visiting the Morgue he writes :— 


‘¢ My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after last, returns the first, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, proved accurst.” 


And again, how refreshing and sustaining are the lines from “Abt 
Vogler.” 


‘‘There shall never be one lost good ! what was, shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more, 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect round.” 


From the above and many other passages not quoted we recognise 
Browning’s estimates of life to have been eminently hopeful and 
encouraging—not that he was unconscious of failures, but 


‘* Feeling God loves us, and that all that errs 
Is a strange dream which death will dissipate,” - 


he was enabled to look beyond knowing, 
‘““*Tis not what man does which exalts him, but what man wou/d do!” 


In a letter dedicating ‘‘Sordello” to Mr. J. Milsand, of Dijon, he 
says :—‘‘ My stress lay on the incidents in the development of a soul: 
little else is worth study, I at least always thought so,” and well was: 
he named by his friend Alfred Domett, (immortalised as ‘‘ Waring’) 
‘*the subtlest assertor of the soul insong.” As love plays sucha pro- 
minent part in the life of the soul, it is naturally the dominant note in 
many of Browning’s poems, where he never fails to delineate the 
passion with a master hand, often by a single line such as 


‘How my heart leaps ! But hearts, after leaps, ache.” 


He sang of love declared, and silent, requited and unrequited. Oh, 
the anguish of those lines. 


‘* Would it were I had been false, not you ! 
I that am nothing, not you that are all: 
I, never the worse for a touch or two 
On my speckled hide ; not you, the pride 
Of the day, my swan, that a first fleck’s fall 
On her wonder of white must unswan, undo!” 
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but even if our love never finds its ‘‘ earthly close” hope is not to be 
abandoned. 






- .-. + for God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 






and like Evelyn Hope’s lover, we may look forward to the consum- 
mation in the hereafter. 

In ‘‘ Prospice,” written the autumn after his wife’s death, Browning 
gives utterance to his belief in reunion with his ‘‘ angel” when he 
says :— 








.... first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast. 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 

And with God be the rest! 















thy 
. 


‘*One Word More,” “ By the Fireside,” and the immortal invoca- 
tion at the close of the first part of ‘‘The Ring and the Book,” all 
testify to the perfect love existing between the author and his star 
that has opened its soul to him; nevertheless, Browning does not 
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fail to recognize the gulf of individuality, for the deepest love 
cannot overcome the isolation of the soul, as we see in ‘‘ Two in the 
Campagna.” 








‘*T yearn upward—touch you close, 
Then stand away. I kiss your cheek, 
Catch your soul’s warmth—I pluck the rose 
And love it more than tongue can speak— 
Then the good minute goes. 


os 








Only I discern— 
Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn.” 










Still moments are granted us when ‘‘ecstasys utmost we clutch at 
the core,” and although even ‘‘an hour’s perfection can’t recur,” of 
such rapturous joys we can truly say ‘‘ gone are they, but I have 
them in my soul,” and so life will just hold out the proving till com- 
fort come and we realize ‘‘ nothing has been which shall not bettered 
be hereafter.” 

Perhaps no poet had such a grasp of the sister arts—music, poetry 
and painting—as Robert Browning. His technical knowledge of the 
first is portrayed in ‘*A Toccata [or touch-piece] of Galuppis,”’ 
‘Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,” which turns on the Fugue, 
‘* Charles Avison,” sometime organist of St. Nicholas Church, New- 
castle, and the magnificent ‘‘ Abt Vogler,” the musician priest, one 
of the favoured few whom ‘‘ God whispers in the ear.” Moreover, 
he (Browning) possessed the gift of improvising at the piano, a gift 
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known only by his most intimate friends, for to them alone did he 
reveal himself in this way. 

The intensely pathetic picture of ‘‘ Andrea cel Sarto,” ‘ Pictor 
Ignotus,” ‘‘Old Pictures in Florence” and ‘Fra Lippo Lippi” 
(whose work Ruskin considered ‘‘ the finest out and out that ever 
monk did ”), all testify to Browning’s insight into and sympathy with 
Art. He finely describes its mission in the passage— 


‘‘ For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that— 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Leading our minds out.” 


Speaking of Browning in connection with Art one wonders that so 
few artists have availed themselves of the superb gallery of pictures 
offered in his works. I can only recall two relating to his poems— 
Burne-Jones’ ‘‘ Love among the Ruins,” and ‘‘ Dante’s Celebration 
of Beatrice’s Birthday,” by Rossetti, illustrating the line— 


‘* Says he, ‘ Certain people of importance,’ 
(Such he gave his daily dreadful line to) 
‘ Entered and would seize, forsooth, the poet,’ 
Says the poet, ‘ Then I stopped my painting.’ ” 


No résumé of Browning would be complete without reference to the 
lack of lucidity and form for which he is so frequently condemned. As 
to the latter, one cannot do better than quote Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 
‘‘with all his love for music Mr. Browning is more susceptible to © 
sense than sound. He values ¢hought more than expression, matter 
more than form, and judging him from a strictly poetic point of view, 
he has lost his balance in this direction, as so many have lost it in the 
opposite one. 2 

Obscurity is certainly to be met with in ‘‘ Sordello,” ‘‘ Fifine at the 
Fair” and others; but curiously enough it is frequently alleged by 
those who are ignorant of the beautiful simplicity of ‘‘ Evelyn 
Hope,” ‘*The Guardian Angel,” ‘‘One Word More,” and ‘‘ The 
Last Ride Together.” After having assimilated ‘‘ Men and 
Women,” would-be students of Browning should take up ‘‘ Dramatis 
Persone,” ‘Bells and Pomegranates,” until they finally reach 
his great imaginajive analyses, such as ‘‘Sordello,” and ‘‘The 
Ring and the Book,” when they may find a pleasure in discovering 
their own interpretation of the poet’s deeper thought, which, like the 
physical type of wisdom, gold, is only to be found after long and 
careful research. 
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As Matthew Arnold says, ‘‘ more and more mankind will discover 
that we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to console us, 
to sustain us,” and as we realize its beneficent power shall we not 
leave the transient literature of the day to taste ‘‘the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge” which is our great inheritance? For 
in spite of so much that is dark and unintelligible to us children, 
‘* crying for the light,” there have been given a few stars from time 
to time by whom 


‘* God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us i’ the dark to rise by,” 


and not least among them is the poet of the Victorian era who in his 
own words 


* + + * “never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


Auice M. TIMMINs. 





Old Age Pensions 


Tuis war in which we are now engaged, has been accompanied by 
many evils—it will cost at least sixty millions of money—it has 
already cost thousands of valuable lives ; but it will have delayed, by 
at least a year, asystem of old age pensions, which would have been 
a greater disaster to the country than even a European war. 

To the war, we owe the fact that we have still time at our disposal, 
in which to point out the evils which are inseparable from such a 
scheme. It is extraordinary, when we reflect on the history o 
the poor law and of the attempts to deal with the problem 
of pauperism, that it should be necessary even to consider the 
question. Little more than sixty years have passed since we 
found the pension system such an intolerable burden, that a 
Commission was appointed to consider the question, and the 
result was the most exhaustive and convincing report that was 
ever presented to Parliament. That report was absolutely decisive as 
to the evils which necessarily flow from any system of relief of 
destitution which is not accompanied with irksome conditions. It 
suggested a scheme, by which the nation could perform its Christian 
duty of relieving the absolutely destitute, without relaxing any of the 
natural incentives to thrift. The system which the Commissioners 
recommended, was adopted by Parliament, and has met with the 
approval of every expert that has watched it at work, but it has never 
had a fair trial. Unfortunately, the Poor Law left it open to the 
Guardians to adopt another system of relief and to virtually establish 
a system of old age pensions under the name of outerelief. The 
Guardians, with few exceptions, availed themselves of their powers, 
and have persisted in so doing in spite of the reports of the Poor Law 
Inspectors, the recommendations of the Local Government Board, 
and innumerable books and pamphlets. They have declined almost 
without exception, to adopt the stern principles of the Poor Law, and 
therefore, as will be shown hereafter, we have still a vast army of 
paupers to provide for. It is surely most unwise to throw over a 
system, which is based on most careful examination, and was elabo- 
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rated by most able men, before it has even had a trial. Our past 
experience of calling in quacks to prescribe for pauperism has not 
been good enough to warrant us in having recourse to them again, 
and dismissing our regular practitioners. We should remember at 
least that we are experimenting, not with gases and liquids, but with 
the lives and characters of men, and that an unwise step may be 
productive of evils which it will take centuries to undo. This is no 
exaggeration ; the present pauperism, and the evil condition of the 
labourer, may be traced directly to two acts of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., the crime of the debased coinage, and the suppression 
of the guilds. The first step raised the prices of everything to three 
times its previous value, without raising the wages of labour, while 
the second took from the labourer his insurance, his old age pension, 
the education of his children, and the apprenticeship of his son, at one 
blow. For two centuries previous to these acts, the labourer was 
prosperous and independent, living plentifully if coarsely ; from that 
time to the present day, the labourer has always been dependent, and 
on the verge of destitution. During the last twenty years, the 
condition of the labourer has been slowly rising, and we ought 
therefore, to be most careful, lest by a single unwise measure, we 
throw him back into his former miserable position. 

From the labourer’s point of view it is of the utmost importance 
that every incentive to thrift be brought to bear on his life that he be 
continually spurred on to unite with his fellows, and to demand 
increasing wages. Every measure which tends to diminish any 
existing incentive in this direction, even under the guise of bettering 
his lot, tends also to lengthen his period of dependence and to lower 
his position. This consideration ought certainly to be more weighed 
than it is by the advocates of old age pensions. Their measure will, 
if adopted, destroy one powerful incentive to providence; the 
labourer will no longer be driven to lay by for his old age, he will 
feel no keen desire to save, and therefore he will not rise in the world. 
Old age pensions will work just as the lavish system of out-relief 
works ; they will tend to diminish the number of people who strive 
to provide for themselves. All experience seems to show that while 
there are people who will be thrifty in any event, and people who will 
be thriftless whatever incentives are applied to them, the great mass.of 
people will be the one or the other, just as they are driven by circum- 
stances. If to be thriftless implies nothing worse than an old age 
of dependence on other people, even if the provision is greatly 
inadequate, they will be thriftless; but if it implies an old age of 
dependence, accompanied by conditions they hate, and which 
emphasize their dependence, they will be thrifty. If they can live on 
in their old cottage, with 2s. 6d. from the parish and various doles 
from kind-hearted people, they will make no provision ; while if they 
will be forced to break up their homes and go into the workhouse, 
they will be thrifty and provide. This is the experience of every 
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district in England; it is a fact which Mr. Booth, with all his 
knowledge and all his talent for marshalling statistics, cannot get 
round. It stands out plain on the returns of every poor-law inspector 
in England. Wherever a Board of Guardians administers in its 
strictest form the Poor Law there pauperism is reduced to a minimum, 
wherever the Board is lax and lavish in its out-relief there pauperism 
flourishes luxuriantly. It is possible to tell from the ratio which the 
paupers bear to the whole number what will be the ratio of pauperism 
to the population. 

There are Boards of Guardians which have already adopted a 
system of old age pensions ; no person who is over 65 is ever 
refused ; it is known throughout the district that this is the case, and 
the result is a general thriftlessness, the spirit of independence is 
gone. Experience is dead against old age pensions ; they are certain 
to diminish thrift and to diminish daily the number of those who 
struggle to provide for themselves. Even under the system of 
out-relief there is some little incentive left, for the man who receives 
relief is stigmatised as a pauper, but a system of pensions will take 
away even that, and the man who has made no provision for him- 
self will be, in the eye of the law, no worse than the man who has, 

The waste of money by the young men in country districts where 
the Board is lax is simply appalling ; out of 15s. a week they pay 
their parents 8s. to 10s. a week, and spend every penny of the balance 
on amusements and clothes. They make no effort to improve their 
position by taking up an allotment or by work beyond hours, they 
spend their time at the public-houses, or if they save a shilling or two 
it is only to spend them all at the shooting galleries at the club feast. 
The loss is not only in money but in character, wherever the strictness 
of the poor law administration is relaxed there not only thrift, but 
also ali the virtues to which thrift leads, cease to exist. Thrift in 
itself is no great virtue, it may only imply a great measure of 
selfishness and, if so, may lead to miserliness; but it is often the 
mother of two of the cardinal virtues of temperance and fortitude. 
Where there is thrift there may be selfishness, but where there is no 
thrift there is certainly self-indulgence. The present action of the 
Guardians is certainly encouraging self-indulgence, teaching young 
men that there is no need for them to deny themselves a pint of beer or 
ounce of tobacco a week, in order to retain through life their indepen- 
dence. It is well, no doubt, that the young should have pleasure and 
relaxation, but it is infinitely better that they should have neither the one 
nor the other than that they should allow them to become their masters. 
We are steadily weakening character when it ought to be our chief 
aim to build it up. There are few sadder sights than that of the 
young men in our country villages growing up slaves to their 
appetites and pleasures for want of stimulus to exertion, and few who 
observe what is going on can doubt that the evil will be increased by 
exactly the amount that a pension is better than out-relief. There- 
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fore, from the point of view of thrift and strength of character, any 
system of old-age pensions is to be deprecated. 

This is not the whole of the case against pensions; it is possible to 
show not only that out-relief, and therefore pensions, are bad in their 
results, but also to show that the pauperism which they support is 
unnecessary, and can be practically stamped out by a rigid adherence 
to the indoor system. Pauperism, as is proved by the returns of 
every poor law inspector, is not a fixed but a variable quantity, and 
the limits are very large. In the district which includes the counties 
of Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire and part 
of Surrey and one union in Worcester, the number of paupers varies 
from one in 17 in Thame, to one in 133 in Bradfield. Between these 
extreme limits there are all degrees of pauperism ; but it will be found 
that the variations can be reduced to a fixed law. In Bradfield the 
out-door paupers are less than one-eighth of the whole, in Thame they 
are more than seven-eighths; as the proportion rises from one-eighth 
to seven-eighths, so does the number of paupers per hundred rise 
also. Not only is this the case at the present time, but a comparison 
of figures in 1888 with those in 1898 brings the law out still more 
closely. During those ten years while some unions’ have been 
growing stricter some have been growing laxer and, therefore, we 
should expect to find pauperism increase in some and diminish in 
others. Let us look at the facts. In Abingdon pauperism decreases 
from 1 in 27 to 1 in 40; in Reading from 1 in 40 to 1 in 70; in 
Aston from 1 in 63 to 1 in 99; while in Wallingford it increases from 
1 in 41 to 1 in 34; in Bicester from 1 in 33 to 1 in 24; in Aylesbury 
from 1 in 37 to1 in jt. During this time the proportion of out-door 
paupers in Abingdon diminished from + to?; in Reading from # to 
+; in Aston from ¢ to 1‘s; while in Wallingford it increased from ? to 
3; in Aylesbury from §to{t; in Bicester from Hito#. Having shown, 
therefore, that from the experience of out-relief we may conclude a 
general pension is likely to lead to improvidence and deterioration of 
character, and that a rigid adherence to the house-test is certain to 
practically abolish pauperism, it is almost unnecessary to go further. 
There are, however, one or two points which are generally urged 
by the advocates of out-relief and of pensions which are worth 
consideration. 

First, have we a moral right to exercise pressure on the poor to 
lead them into the paths of thrift; ought we not rather to trust to 
persuasion and the gradual building up of a higher standard? Is 
it not a Christian duty to refrain from insisting on our fellow men 
exercising so much self-restraint? Christianity, however, is not 
mere sentimentality, it is a system of ethics which always implies 
duties on the part of those who claim any rights in its name. It is 
true that the Poor Law is based on Christian principles. The man 
who is destitute has a right to demand sustenance from his fellows, 
We are bound to preserve any man, be he the most worthless living, 
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from starvation ; but in return he has an obligation to his fellows. 
We have a right to demand that ‘‘ he shall so labour as to have need 
of nothing,” which implies that he shall strive by thrift and care to 
preserve his independence. The duties are reciprocal, and any 
system of administration which allows a class to shirk its duty is not 
a Christian system, but a stumbling-block in the way of the building 
up of Christian morality. There is a duty on the part of all Christian 
administrators to allow no feeling or sentiment to stand in the way 
of the education of those to whom they are guardians in Christian 
duties. It is no doubt often a painful duty which guardians are 
called on to perform when they have to be stern with applicants who 
have grown up under a lax system; but duty is not less a duty 
because it is unpleasant, nor is there the slightest obligation on any 
man to undertake the duty unless he likes. Moreover, there is no 
hardship in the house-test; those in the house are even generally. 
much more comfortable than those outside; for though an inde- 
pendent man has a right to live as he likes, provided that he does not 
interfere with the rights of his neighbours, a man who loses his 
independence loses with it his rights, and it becomes the right of the 
rate-payer to determine in what way he shall be kept. I have a right, 
undoubtedly, to spend my own money in my own way; but when 
I am reduced to living upon another man’s money it is his right and 
not mine to settle how it shall be laid out. 

Further, the great principle laid down by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners as essential in any dealing with the question of relief was 
this ‘‘that the dependent must never be, or appear to be, as well 
off as the independent.” This principle ought to commend itself to 
everyone ; it must be apparent that to act in any other manner is to 
encourage dependence. We should remember that the duty of the 
general public to a destitute man is to provide for him sufficiently ; 
but there the duty ends. There is no obligation on the general 
public to provide a man with comforts and luxuries. If a man 
requires these, the obligation to provide them lies on himself first 
and then on his relations and friends, on his old employers or his 
fellow worshippers. Comforts are in the scope of charity not of law, 
It is no part of my case to deny that certain men in old age have 
by misfortune obtained a right tolook for charity from their 
neighbours—on the contrary, I insist on this, and for that very 
reason desire to separate law from charity. There is a very 
stringent obligation resting upon children and all Christians 
to provide adequately for the deserving; but it is a prostitu- 
tion of Christian charity when men relieve their feelings out 
of the rates. But when a man has never laid by, has never 
denied himself a pint of beer a week towards the purchase of an 
annuity, then for his own good it is desirable that he should learn 
that he has neglected a duty by suffering. When these cases of 
thriftlessness are provided for in the house, and they form the bulk 
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of the applicants, the remaining cases of undeserved misfortune will 
be easily provided for out of the charity of their neighbours, and no 
man would readily refuse to give a regular subscription to a deserving 
case when he saw that by a rigid administration pauperism was 
decreasing and rates being reduced. 

The strict administrator has an easy retort when he is accused of 
want of feeling by asking his opponent where he feels, does his good 
feeling go as deep as his own pockets? It isa cheap charity which 
is displayed at other people’s expense, and it is not the kind which 
deserves the epithet of Christian. 

It is urged that it is impossible for the average man to save 
enough to provide for his old age without exercising a measure of 
self restraint which it is out of the question to expect. That is open 
to two answers: in the first place experience proves that it is not true. 
The experience of the Bradfield union shows that when the law is 
strictly administered very few are obliged to come on the rates ; the 
greater majority do, as a matter of fact, provide for themselves. It 
is not a wonderful thing that they should, when we reflect on the 
change for the better which has come over the condition of the 
labourer in the last twenty years. Not only has the actual cost of 
living diminished, but also on each child there is a saving of two- 
pence a week in school fees ; it is not surely unreasonable to ask that 
some portion of this saving should be husbanded for old age. 

Let us take the case of the average country lad ; he goes to work at 
thirteen or so to earn 3s. to 4s. a week. This is a clear addition to 
the housekeeping money. Is it too much to ask that ts. of this 
should be invested in the purchase of an annuity through the post 
office—a payment which may cease before 30? Is it unreasonable to 
ask that at 17 another 1s. should be added to the first to form the 
nucleus of a provision for a rainy day. Is it unreasonable to 
demand further that from the date of joining a friendly society the 
man should save one pint a week, and add twopence weekly to his 
quarterage to buy an old age pension ? 

This is the price of independence for life, and it is not a heavy 
price for Englishmen to pay to preserve so great a blessing. This is 
enough to show that an old age pension is within the reach of the 
agricultural labourer, and if that is admitted, the case for pensions 
falls to the ground, for if it be within his reach it is certainly within 
the reach of the artisans. Moreover, it must be remembered that there 
is a further answer to the argument, that to demand a provision for old 
age from the labourers would entail on them undue hardships. It is 
certain that ifa uniform system of rigid administration of the Poor 
Law were to be adopted throughout the country, wages would rise. 
Directly the great mass of labourers felt that there was a new demand 
on their income, they would combine to obtain an adequate addition 
to their rate of wage. Wages are not fixed, but are regulated by the 
standard of comfort insisted on by the wage earner. At present the 
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average man does not demand a margin to save beyond what he 
regards as the necessary cost of living, and therefore self denial is 
required in the man who does, but with a general demand there is no 
question that wages would rise, and thus the pension would be 
provided by the right man, the man who has gained by the labourer’s 
industry. 

This argument also leads to the conclusion that a system of 
pensions would lower wages. The small percentage of men that 
demand a margin for saving, tends to keep wages slightly over their 
natural level—certainly in the villages that I know, it is those men 
who resist any attempt to lower the present rate of pay—and with a 
pension scheme this percentage would be decreased. I have asked 
several men who now save, and they tell me that they would certainly 
not do so ifa scheme of old age pensions was adopted. It follows, 
therefore, that the upward thrust upon the rate of wages would 
be reduced and they would tend to fall. As a result, the present class 
of thrifty men would degenerate in character, while the unthrifty 
would incur just those hardships, from which the pensions are 
expected to deliver them. 

I have endeavoured then to show; firstly, that pensions are 
unnecessary, as is proved by the careful examination of the little that 
is required to provide an adequate annuity, and by the experience of 
the Bradford union; secondly, that they would lower character by 
diminishing the practice of thrift and therefore of self-denial, as is 
proved by the experience of Thame, and most country unions ; and 
thirdly, that they will tend to lower wages and therefore to increase 
middle age pauperism. I have said nothing about the cost of the two 
systems, because I consider that that is a secondary matter, but it is 
worth noticing that while Mr. Chaplin’s system will cost ten millions, 
the Bradfield system will reduce rates by one half at the very least. 
The ten millions will come out of taxes and therefore partly out of 
wages, while the Bradfield system will raise wages and therefore 
provide the pensions partly out of the profits of the employers and 
partly also from the pockets of the brewers. 

It is surely worth an effort to try the plan laid down in 1839, which 
has worked so excellently wherever it has been tried, before we 
experiment with another which has innumerable arguments against 
it. It is a question of the opinion of experts against sentimentalists, 
and there ought to be no doubt as to the answer. 


A, E. T. NEWMAN. 
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Talks with Tolstoy 


Ir is now more than two years since I saw Count Leo Tolstoy, but 
during some years before that we met frequently during the winters 
in Moscow, and I occasionally visited him in summer in the country. 

I seldom took notes of his sayings, but many of them 
remain impressed on my mind. His opinions did not result from 
casual likes and dislikes, but were knit together by his perception cf 
the meaning and purpose of life. I could seldom predict ,what he 
would say: even on subjects with which I was familiar his views often 
came as asurprise to me,—but when he had spoken it was generally 
easy to see how the conclusions he expressed fitted in with his 
whole view of life. 

When among sympathetic friends, the connection between his 
general views and his particular opinion on whatever subject was 
under discussion, was specially evident, and the talk would turn 
easily to the great problems of life. He would suit his conversation 
to the company, but to whomever he was speaking, and whatever the 
particular subject might be, anyone in touch with his views could 
readily see that his opinions were parts of an ordered whole. 
Literature, art, science, politics, economics, social problems, sex- 
relations, and local news, were not subjects detached from each other, 
as they are in the minds of many men ; they were all viewed as parts 
of an ordered whole. 

In a good game of chess, played by an expert, there is a logical 
sequence between the moves, so that the purpose even of the most 
unexpected coups can be puzzled out; and in this it differs from a 
game of ordinary drawing-room chess, the moves in which are 
a series of accidents mitigated by occasional ideas. And there is a 
similar difference between the talk of a man who has a clear idea of 
the purpose of human life, and the talk of men who are at sea on that 
matter. 

I de not know in how far this characteristic of Tolstoy’s talk 
will be observable in the following gathering together of scraps of 
conversations on books and authors. On many people the first 
impression a talk with Tolstoy makes is that he is not saying what 
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other people say—and is therefore eccentric; and I fear that in an 
attempt to reproduce his views of books and writers it will be easier 
to convey the unorthodoxy than the validity of some of his opinions. 


Novel writing, Tolstoy says, stands, both in England and France, 
on a much lower level to-day than it did when he was a young man. 
Dickens and Victor Hugo, were then alive—and who is there to-day 
to take their place? They willingly dealt with subject matter of vital 
importance, and treated it so that their readers caught their feeling. 
They dealt with the emotions of pity and affection and sympathy, 
were concerned for the poor and oppressed, and showed indigna- 
tion at established wrongs in a manner that went home to men’s 
hearts. 

Now, Tolstoy says, writers are dealing with all sorts of social 
problems, psychological studies, exact copyings of nature, ethical 
conundrums, and pseudo-scientific puzzles—but, for the most part, 
they fail to deal with essential matters in such a way as to reach the 
hearts of the people. Among contemporary English novelists whose 
works he has read he does not know of any whom he esteems more 
than Mrs. Humphrey Ward. She knows what she means and does 
not approve and disapprove of things hap-hazard. 

I asked whether Olive Schreiner’s Trooper Peter Halket of 
Mashonaland (in spite of the passage where the vision of Christ sends 
a message to the Queen of England, bidding her to use her soldiers 
worthily) did not rank high in his sympathies. But he had not read 
the book. Of Dreams his opinion was not high. The main objection, 
I think, was that Olive Schreiner deals with problems of immense 
importance without such a clear and firm perception of their bearings as 
would enable her to give right guidance to those who are attracted 
by her poetic treatment of the subject and her sympathetic leanings 
towards what is good. Dreams are likely to please those most, whose 
own ideas are somewhat vague and unsettled. 

Frankness and clearness have a great charm for Tolstoy. The 
mistakes and errors of a man who is clear are more likely to be of 
use than the half-truths of those who are content to be indefinite. On 
any matter, to express yourself so that you cannot be understood is 
bad. 

A great literature comes when there is a great moral aspiration. 
Take, for instance, the emancipation period, when the struggle for 
the abolition of serfdom was going on in Russia, and the anti-slavery 
movement was alive in the United States. See what writers arose: 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Thoreau, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, 
Longfellow, William Lloyd Garrison, Theodore Parker and others in 
America; Dostoyévsky, Tourgénief, -Herzen, Gogol, Nekrasof 
Aksakof and others in Russia. The period that followed, when men 
were not bracing themselves to sacrifice material to moral considera- 
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tions, would have been a barren one had not some writers been left 
who were nurtured and formed in the heroic period, and who carried 
on its tradition for a time. 


Tolstoy apeile very highly of Matthew Arnold’s works on religion. 
He says that the usual estimate puts Arnold’s poems first, his 
critical writings second, and his religious works third ; but that this 
is just the reverse of a true estimate. The religious writings are his 
best and most important work. That Tolstoy has rightly gauged the 
‘‘usual estimate” finds confirmation in Professor Saintsbury’s 
‘‘ Matthew Arnold,” published last year. ‘‘ Literature and Dogma,” 
‘God and the Bible,” ‘‘ A Comment on Christmas,” &c., are there 
classed as ‘‘ these unfortunate books,” and we are told that ‘‘ nobody 
wants religion of that sort.” 

Tolstoy considered that M. Arnold’s essay on his own (Tolstoy’s) 
writings contained sound and just criticism, the best, I think, that his 
religious writings have received. Indeed it was Tolstoy’s fortune to 
be introduced to the general reader in England and America by the 
best sponsors he could have had. Not the least among the services 
rendered by Matthew Arnold and William Dean Howells is the 
cordial welcome with which, many years ago, each of them on his 
side of the Atlantic greeted an author whose views are, even to-day, 
singularly little understood by some who profess to admire them, 
and many of whose works have not yet been adequately translated. 

Wishing to induce Tolstoy to admit the merits of some of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems I marked a few, such as, ‘‘ Rugby Chapel,” ‘‘Toa 
Republican Friend,” ‘The Divinity,” ‘‘Progress,” ‘‘ Revolution,” 
‘*Self-dependence” and ‘ Morality,” and submitted them to him. 
He returned the book in a few days with the remark that they were 
very good, ‘‘ but what a pity they were not written in prose!” 

In poetry Tolstoy is, indeed, hard to please. Why, he asks, need 
men hamper the clear expression of their thoughts by selecting a 
style which obliges them to choose not the words which best express 
their meaning, but those that best enable them to get the lines to 
scan? Ifwecan say what we have to say in three words, why use 
five? Or if a word or two more will avoid the risk of being 
misunderstood, why not add them? People have written valuable 
things in verse; but they could, in most cases, have said them better 
in prose, and much worthless stuff has been circulated merely for the 
sake of the skill with which it was expressed. 

Similarly of eloquence: a visitor one day was speaking of the 
charm of eloquence, ‘‘ Yes,” said Tolstoy, ‘‘but what a dangerous 
thing it is,” and he went on to tell how he heard a celebrated advocate 
pleading a cause and had found it difficult not to allow his own 

judgment to be warped by the mercenary eloquence of the lawyer. 


Tolstoy is too truthful not to tell those who consult him, his real 
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opinion of their work; but he is too considerate to like hurting their 
feelings, and as the standard he sets for himself and for others is high 
he often finds himself in a difficult position. 

I remember one afternoon, at Yasnaya Polyana, how he came to 
the tea-table, set out in the open-air, and told us that an old man, 
retired from the Government service, had just been with him in his 
study to show him a long poem the official had written. Tolstoy 
had asked him to read some verses of ‘it and, though he feared the 
old gentleman would be angry, was obliged to tell him that it was 
terrible rubbish. Indeed, judging by some scraps that Tolstoy 
laughingly repeated, the poem must have been unusually bad. 
Fortunately, however, the visitor turned out to be one of the most 
even-tempered of mortals, and merely said: ‘‘ You don’t mean to 
say so; why here have I been ten years composing it, and thought 
it was so good,” and then took his departure, apparently in no way 
disturbed by the verdict pronounced on his production. 
















I once asked Tolstoy how he accounted for the supreme rank 
among authors accorded to Shakespear in Russia and elsewhere. 
He said he explained it to himself by the fact that the ‘‘ cultured 
crowd” who care for these things, have no clear idea of the purpose 
and aim of life. And they can most.readily and heartily admire an 
author who is like themselves in this respect, z.e., one with no central 
stand-point from which to measure his relation to allelse. Shakespear 
owes his great reputation to the fact that he is an artist of great and 
varied abilities ; but he owes it yet more to the fact that he shares 
with his admirers this great weakness—that he has not found the 
answer to the question, what are we alive for? 

From Shakespear to the Review of Reviews is a far cry, but the 
same perception of man’s need of guidance and of the possibility of 
good guidance being supplied (as it was by Socrates, Lao-Tsze, 
Buddha and others more familiar to us) if our ears were open and 
our attention not diverted,—underlies the view he expressed of that 
magazine. It should be premised that he was not comparing the 
Review of Reviews with other periodicals, but was rather contrasting 
it with what we should desire from the literature we read. A 
visitor remarked that the Review of Reviews (a copy of which happened 
to be lying about) always gave him a headache, and Tolstoy replied 
that that was just the effect it had on him, though he had hardly 

\ realized it till he heard the remark made. The jumble of facts and 
opinions of all sorts, not co-ordinated by any consistent central per- 
ception, is what causes the mental strain. Even in the original parts 
of the magazine, what is one to make of the mixture of patriotism 
and Christianity pulling different ways, but both considered good ; 
love of liberty and laudation of autocrats; love of peace and desire 
to have the map of Africa painted red, etc. 

Mr. Stead wants to have two patriotisms : a bad patriotism that he 
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calls Jingoism, and a good patriotism. But Tolstoy says he never 
defines the one or the other, so as to enable us to know when the line 
of right is being overstepped. Every patriotism (¢.e. deliberate 
preference for owr own country,) by tending to :make us jealous and 
suspicious of the men of other nations, or willing to injure them, 
does harm. 

Speaking of Stead’s ‘‘ Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon” 
crusade, I happened to say that many people blamed Stead for giving 
publicity to such a subject, but that so far as one can estimate such 
things, the good effected seemed to outweigh the harm done; and 
wrongs which some women have to endure, all may bear at least to 
hear of, if exposure is a means towards destroying the evil. Tolstoy 
listened till I had finished, looked at me and merely said: ‘and do 
you also approve of the deception practised when collecting the 
evidence and in obtaining the girls?” Short of pleading that ‘the 
end justifies the means”—which I could not do—there was no way 
to meet this simple question, without abandoning my justification of 
at least part of the crusade. 

Tolstoy has indeed a remarkable knack of making quite obvious 
remarks which stick in the hearer’s mind and make it impossible for 
him to think as he thought before. 


A compilation which particularly pleases Tolstoy, is the ‘‘Labour 
Annual,” edited by Joseph Edwards, and giving information about 
various ‘‘advanced” movements. I suspect that some of the move- 
ments look more important on paper than they do in real life, and 
some of the ‘‘advanced” groups would, on closer acquaintance, 
strike Tolstoy as being two thousand years behind thetimes. But be 
that as it may, the indications such a work gives of the fact that our 
system of land-owning and manufacturing is no more final than 
slavery or feudalism were, is encouraging to a reformer surrounded 
by appearances that look like stagnation. 

For a similar reason, he was very pleased to hear of the immense 
sale of Robert Blatchford's little book ‘‘ Merrie England,”—though he 
would not endorse all that it contains. 

For the socialism of Karl Marx, and the theory that fate has 
decreed that the control of the implements of production must pass 
into fewer and fewer hands before the condition of the masses can 
improve, Tolstoy hasas little respect as he has for Malthus’ law of the 
superfecundity of the human race. Such attempts to ascertain, and 
declare as final and immutable, certain ‘‘laws of human nature” 
discovered not subjectively, by knowing man’s heart, but by mere 
external observations, do not commend themselves to him. He 
especially objects to the demand that we should adjust our actions to 
such imaginary laws, and subordinate to them those moral scruples 
which form part of our inner consciousness. People who see that 
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our social conditions are bad, and who yet wish neither to alter their 
own manner of life nor to admit that they are doing wrong, are very 
apt to accept such ‘‘ scientific laws” as a shield for themselves. 
They say: things are wrong ; but it is all God’s fault, and is quite 
inevitable. Were we to act as our consciences demand, no good 
would come of it. The only sensible thing todo, is to go on acting 
in the way which has produced these wrong social conditions, until 
the Social Democrats re-organize society by means of a parliamentary 
majority. Many church people say something of the same kind, only 
they want us to wait, not for a Social Democratic majority, but for 
the Millennium. In opposition to these views, Tolstoy holds that if 
we would know the will of God, and be willing co-workers with Him, 
there is only one way, and that is to be as god as we can. If we all 
did that, property would wo¢ accumulate in fewer and fewer hands, 
nor shouid we breed like rabbits up to the limits of the food supply. 


Of P. Kropotkin, though he does not know him personally, 
Tolstoy has a high opinion ; regarding him as an honourable and 
earnest worker in the cause of brotherhood, and a man of conspicuous 
ability. But he does not hesitate to mention the weak spots he 
discerns, even in those who have suffered in the cause of freedom, 
and he much regrets that Kropotkin does not explicitly and decidedly 
express disapproval of all violence—whether it be directed against 
Governments, or used by Governments. He thinks it must be a 
mistaken sense of loyalty to the companions and traditions of his 
youth that keeps Kropotkin among the justifiers or excusers of 
violence. ‘‘ He must see that by excusing violence, he cuts the 
ground from under his own feet.” Ifthe struggle in Russia to-day 
were clearly one between men in power trying to enforce their will by 
physical violence, and reformers saying and doing what they believe 
to be right and repudiating all violence, the sympathy of every good 
man would be against the Government. . But by employing violence, 
and justifying its use, the Anarchist confuses the issue. People have 
to choose between two sets of men, each abusing the other, and each 
Saying it is right to kill some men, and to use violence sometimes. 
That is why so many hesitate to sympathise with either party. 

Of Kropotkin’s ‘‘ La Conquéte du Pain,” Tolstoy says that the 
part treating of the present basis of production and distribution is 
good, and the explanation of the advantages of a more brotherly 
order of society is good. But Kropotkin does not explain how he 
expects the transition from the old to the new order to come about. 
It is not to come gradually, as a consequence of a change in our 
perceptions, characters and aims, but it is to be introduced by a 
revolution to which a section of society objects. How is this to be 
done? By using force! But the use of force causes dislike and 
hatred, and the wish to retaliate. So that the Anarchist-Communist, 
having overthrown the existing order of society by force, will have to 
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guard against attempts to restore it by force ; and there will again be 
a section of the people governing others, not by convincing them 
but by coercing them. 

Tolstoy keeps a keen look out for works, in other languages 
(especially short, clearly expressed, and original works), that it would 
be useful to have translated into Russian. Very often the works 
he selects are not allowed to be printed in Russia, but in such 
cases copies are made on a type-writer, and the work gets a 
limited circulation, sufficient at least, one may hope, to secure it 
against the risk of being entirely suppressed by the police, and it is 
thus ready to be printed should the day dawn when the press- 
censorship in Russia will be less irksome than it now is. In spite of 
the activity of the secret police in watching his friends, seizing their 
papers, and causing their banishment from central Russia, the works 
Tolstoy recommends usually get translated. This has been the case 
with the three next books I will mention. The two first have not 
been printed in Russian, but merely circulated in the above manner. 

John C. Kenworthy’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Misery,” a small book on 
economics, greatly pleased Tolstoy. 

Thoreau’s ‘* Essay on Civil Disobedience” he selects as the best 
of all Thoreau’s writings. Its great merit lies in its clear statement 
of man’s right to repudiate, and refuse in any way to support, a 
Government which acts immorally. The State of Massachusetts 
connived at the maintenance of slavery. Thoreau was disinclined 
to devote himself to politics, but was also disinclined to support a 
Government of which he disapproved. So he refused to pay the 
poll-tax, allowed himself to be imprisoned, and wrote ‘Civil 
Disobedience,” which may yet prove to be the source from which a 
telling protest against war, or other evils enforced by Government, 
may spring. 

The third work referred to above: Edward Carpenter’s ‘‘ Modern 
Science ”"—one of the essays published in the volume, ‘ Civilisation: 
Its Cause and Cure ”—was printed in Russia, and Tolstoy contributed 
a preface. Are scientists, when they are investigating Nature, dealing 
with absolute truths—‘“ facts,” and reaching the bottom of things? 
or are they merely studying the relation of phenomena to our 
perceptions? Tolstoy agrees with Carpenter that we must not hope 
to ‘‘explain man by mechanics” ; what we can know of nature is 
only its relation to ourselves. Tolstoy agrees also with what 
Carpenter says of existing social conditions, and with his remark that 
‘* the progress of civilisation” has always (as in Egypt, Greece, or 
Rome) led on, step by step, to ultimate dissolution, and that there is 
no sufficient reason to suppose that our present ‘‘ progress” in 
Europe or America is leading anywhere else. ‘‘ Why did I not think 
of that for myself—it is so obvious,” said Tolstoy. 

But on the Sex-Question (the S.Q., as it is beginning to be 
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called) Tolstoy and Carpenter represent precisely opposite poles of 
thought. 

Both would agree that the serious discussion of this question has 
been burked, especially in England and America; that on no subject 
do conventional misconceptions flourish more luxuriantly, and that 
the results of such falsehood and concealment are evil. But here 
agreement would end. 

Tolstoy would say that the direction in which true progress lies is 
clearly perceptible, not only ‘‘in thy mouth and in thy heart,” but 
in the teaching of all the greatest prophets and religious leaders of 
mankind. The course you will follow if you discern the ideal of 
perfection, will be the resultant of two different forces. One part of 
your nature (since you are an animal) will draw you one way. 
Another part of your nature (since you are divine and have perceived 
the ideal) will draw you another way. 

The virtue to aim at, is.chastity. If you cannot be perfectly chaste 
—be as chaste as you can. The founders of all great religions have 
recognised this tacitly and partially, if not expressly and fully. 
Those of them who have given fixed rules of conduct have drawn 
the line of what was admissible, not further from chastity, but rather 
nearer to chastity, than was customary in their time and place. 
Polygamy was no doubt an advance, in most cases, on what went 
before it, but even a strict monogamy does not solve all difficulties, 
or reach the highest approach to purity conceivable by man. 

In Carpenter’s view, chastity is not a virtue. It would seem 
from what he has written on the subject, that guidance, either by 
pointing out an ideal to aim at, or by indicating fixed rules of conduct, 
cannot be given. People must make their own experiments. How 
far men and women may go ‘‘in default of more certain physiological 
knowledge than we have, is a matter which can only be left to the 
good sense and feeling of those concerned.” Poor humanity, 
according to'Edward Carpenter, must wander in the wilderness of 
perplexity till the teachers of physiology can point a path which the 
teachers of morality have failed to find. This is the very opposite of 
Tolstoy’s view of the matter. 


Another writer with whom Tolstoy is very much in sympathy is 
Henry George. Both the matter and the manner of ‘Social 
Problems ” and ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” please him greatly. In 
the middle of this century the great question was, in Russia, the 
abolition of serfdom ; and, in America, the abolition of slavery. To 
free the land is ‘“‘the next great question.” Henry George has 
directed attention to it; he has not only expressed himself with 
clearness, individuality and persuasive force, but his practical scheme 
for dealing with the problem in a political society such as now exists, 
appears to Tolstoy to be workable, and the best that has been 
proposed. 
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We come here upon what, at first sight, looks like a strange 
contradiction. Tolstoy disapproves of the use of violence between 
man and man. Not even an Emperor, or a Government elected by a 
majority, has a right to execute anybody or to imprison anybody. 
He is a peaceful anarchist. Yet he is delighted with Henry George, 
whose system pre-supposes the existence of a government enforcing 
the decisions of a majority on a possibly reluctant minority—and he 
would be glad to see the single-tax introduced in Russia. 

But the contradiction admits of explanation. It is as though a 
man in Quebec made up his mind to go as quickly as possible to 
Vancouver’s Island and live there in the country. He meets another 
man who knows how best and most cheaply to get to Montreal. 
The first man joins the second man, and having convinced himself 
that Montreal is the next point he must make for on his way to 
Vancouver’s Island, he feels a keen interest in his companion’s 
preparations for the journey and heartily admires his skill in packing 
and arranging, though all the time his own aspirations are set on a 
country home on the Pacific coast, and he cares little for cities or 
railways. 

‘‘The great majority of people still believe in governments and 
legality—then let them, at least, see that they get good laws,” says 
Tolstoy. That this generation should maintain laws which will 
make the large majority of these who will till the land in the next 
generation depend upon a small number of men who will be born 
entitled to possess the land—appears to him utterly wrong. And 
that a few of the strongest, cleverest, or most grasping of the labourers. 
may succeed in becoming landlords does not mend mattets. 

He asked me once, when I had been to England for a few weeks, 
how the single-tax movement was getting on. 

I said that I thought it was a small movement not making much way. 

‘*How is that—when the question is one of such enormous 
importance ?” 

Well, I thought that the great majority of Englishmen were too 
conservative to attend to it, and the Socialists and other advanced 
parties had gone past Henry George and recognised interest and 
private property in the means of production as being also wrong. 

‘‘That is a pity,” said Tolstoy: ‘‘If the Conservatives are too 
conservative to attend to it, and the advanced parties have gone past 
it—who is to do this work that urgently needs doing?” 

Speaking of the same subject Tolstoy remarked that some men are 
born with the qualities and the /imztations that enable them to con- 
centrate their powers on some one subject that needs attention, and 
to see all that relates to it, without seeing anything that would turn 
their energies in other directions. So we get a Cobden to abolish 
corn-laws, and a Henry George to elucidate the land question. God 
needs such labourers as much as he does men of a wider sweep of 
perception. 
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A work of Henry George’s that Tolstoy is fond of recommending, 
besides his more important and better known works, is that careful 
investigation of Herbert Spencer’s change of front on the land 
question, ‘‘A Perplexed Philosopher.” Herbert Spencer is not 
a favourite of Tolstoy’s. Asked one day whether he had made a careful 
study of Herbert Spencer’s many volumes, he replied: ‘‘I have set 
to work several times; but it is like chewing chaff!” The funda- 
mental difference between the views of the two men lies in a matter 
to which I have already alluded—one which frequently comes to the 
front in Tolstoy’s thoughts. To Herbert Spencer and his school 
(though he objects to being called a materialist) the rea/ things are the 
external phenomena observed through our senses. These are called 
upon tcexplaineverything, even to explain our subjective consciousness 
of a morallaw. To Tolstoy the latter consciousness is the surest and 
most fundamental perception we possess. That we discern a difference 
between good and evil is the starting point of all thought and activity. 
‘* Goodness is really the fundamental metaphysical conception which 
forms the essence of our consciousness; it is a conception not 
defined by reason, it is that which can be defined by nothing else 
but which defines everything else; it is the highest, the eternal, 
aim of life. Whatever our perception of the good may be, our life 
is nothing but an effort towards the good, z.e., towards God. The 
good is that which we call God.” 

Yet Tolstoy readily admits that the Synthetic Philosophy has 
its very strong side. Our senses make us aware of external 
phenomena, and our perceptions of phenomena are subject to fixed 
laws which can be investigated. And as long as we do not forget 
that it is merely the relation of our perceptions to phenomena that 
we are dealing with, such investigation is in its place, and materialistic 
philosophy may be admirable and valid. 

In ‘*What is Art?” Tolstoy summarises the physiological 
evolutionary definition of art thus :—‘‘ Art is an activity arising 
even in the animal kingdom, and springing from sexual desire 
and the propensity to play.” (Schiller, Darwin, Spencer.) But 
he says this is far from being exact, because ; ‘‘ Instead of speaking 
about the artistic activity itself, which is the real matter in hand, it 
treats of the derivation of art.” Similarly on other subjects 
Tolstoy seeks to deal with problems as they affect us, while the 
evolutionary philosophy (whatever truth it possesses), is still 
striving ‘‘ to set upan explanation of phenomena which shall be valid 
in itself and without reference to the mental condition of those 
who set it up,” as Edward Carpenter says. 

Tolstoy has projected many works that he has not found time 
to produce. He would much like to write a short work on philosophy, 
and he thinks this might be done in such a way as to make his 
philosophical view plain to any intelligent cabman. 
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In philosophy Kant’s work is indispenable for us who live after 
him. There is no getting away from the fundamental difference 
between subjective and objective perceptions. But Kant’s style 
was abominable, and Kant did not do all that is needed. A. Spir, 
a Russian who wrote in German and in French, carried Kant’s 
work forward. Tolstoy recommends a little book of less than 
200 pages, ‘‘Esquises de Philosophie Critique,” as containing a 
concise statement of Spir’s conclusions. The work does not 
entirely satisfy Tolstoy, but he is in fundamental agreement with 
it as far as it goes. 

Spir’s work not being well known in England, it may be well to 
quote the following characteristic passages approved of by Tolstoy. 

‘* The perception that God is neither the cause nor, in any sense, 
a sufficient reason of the existence of the world, and cannot be used 
to explain it, establishes the independence of physical science, 
vis-a-vis of morality and religion. The perception that'the physical 
world is abnormal, founded on a delusion, and that physical science 
has only a relative truth, establishes the independence and the 
primacy of morality and of religion, vis-a-vis of physical science.” 

‘* To sacrifice the moral to the physical as is done at present, is to 
sacrifice the reality to a shadow ; it is to commit a mistake which has 
to be expiated at a great price, for it is to sacrifice all that can give 
value to life.” 

And elsewhere; ‘‘ One obligation that we owe to truth has never 
been recognised explicitly enough. The obligation not to lie, not to 
say what you do not believe to be true, is recognized; but the 
obligation to accept as true only what is sufficiently proved to be so, 
is not recognised.” 

Having mentioned Tolstoy’s objection to the physiological evolu- 
tionary school of zsthetics, which is sometimes called the English 
school, let it be also mentioned that I have heard him speak with 
commendation of ‘‘ the characteristically practical and definite work ” 
done by English writers on zxsthetics. 

Home (Lord Kames), in the eighteenth century, made a real contri- 
bution in his definition of beauty ; and Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
Grant Allen and James Sully, in the nineteeth century, if they have 
treated of but one side of the matter, have at least avoided losing 
their way in the metaphysical obscurities of the German school, and 
have also made a definite contribution. 

Darwin's remarks on the origin of music being discernible in the 
call of birds to their mates, struck Tolstoy as being particularly 
good. 

Among Chinese philosophers, Lao-Tsze is the one Tolstoy prefers, 
and he once planned and commenced a Russian translation of the 
Tao-Tih-King, based on the existing European versions. 

Of J. S. Mill’s works, Tolstoy remarked that what he liked best 
was the ‘‘ Autobiography.” ‘It is amazing,” said Tolstoy, ‘‘ that 
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a man should have gone so far in his experience of life, and should 
have put the vital question so clearly and so well, and yet should 
have stopped short without finding the answer.” Mill asked himself 
whether the realisation of all the projects for the well being of 
humanity on which he was engaged would make him happy,—and 
he frankly admitted that they would not. He was thus left face to 
face with the question: What then is the real purpose of my 
existence? 

Tolstoy’s reply would be to this effect: the-purpose of my life is to 
understand, and, as far as possible, to do, the will of that power which 
has sent me here and which actuates my reason and conscience. 

Mill found no answer, and lived on with a sense that the brightness 
had faded from life. 

To the trend of thought represented by Nietzsche, Tolstoy attaches 
great and sinister importance. At the Renaissance, a movement of 
animalism showed itself in Europe, but that revolt of the lower nature 
soon broke its force against the seriousness that then still lived in 
Church Christianity. A similar tendency is now reviving, expressing 
itself in the philosophy of Nietzsche and in the art of the decadents, 
but it now meets no such formidable breakwater—the Churches are 
too rotten to offer serious resistance to it. 


Of Grant Allen’s ‘‘ The Woman who Did” he remarked, that if 
the author wished to show us how his theory would work out in real 
life, he should not have killed off the hero so soon. Trouble arises 
when, of two people, one wishes to be unfaithful while the other is 
still faithful—but if you kill off one of the two, you have evaded the 
problem. As to the theory that a woman should be free to choose 
the father of her next child, so as to produce the ‘‘best” child she 
can—Tolstoy replied; ‘‘If you are talking about breeding horses— 
well and good. Then we can have a definite idea of what sort of 
horse we want :—clean cut hoofs, thin legs, wide chest, shape of back 
and flanks, head, etc.,—but about a child you can have no such 
definite idea of what you want to produce—is it to be a Shakespear, 
a Pascal, a Plato, or a martyr?” 


Tolstoy does not admire Ibsen. He says Ibsen writes on any 
subject that is uppermost in the papers or in society; heredity, 
woman’s rights, social problems or what not; but that he has not 
thought these matters out. He copies life in a way that shows that 
he has not found the clue to the problems he writes about. 

Walt Whitman’s chief defect, again, is the lack of a clear 
philosophy of life. On some vital issues he stands at the parting 
of two ways and does not know which way to go. 


Sienkiéwicz, Tolstoy says, is always readable; but what he writes 
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is tinged with his Catholicism. In Quo vadis the Christians and 
Pagans are too white and too black ; they should shade off into each 
other and overlap, as they must have done in real life and as the 
persecuted Russian Protestants to-day shade off into, and mix with, 
the orthodox Russians. 

At an early stage of my intimacy with Tolstoy I took him one of 
Professor Herron’s books, thinking that he would be delighted with it. 
But he gave it me back with the remark that Herron was not clear, 
but was still using terms such as ‘‘ redemption” in a semi-orthodox 
and confusing manner. Soon after this he received a letter from 
Professor Herron who sent him one of his books. Tolstoy answered 
frankly, though he feared that his letter might hurt Herron; but a 
reply came which charmed Tolstoy by its gentle and courteous 
acceptance of his straightforward criticism. 

Between Herron and Tolstoy there is the obvious similarity that 
both insist emphatically that the economics of Jesus must be taken 
seriously. But there is a great difference between Tolstoy’s uncom- 
promising call to poverty and simplicity of life, and Herron’s eloquent 
involutions on the ‘‘ social sacrifice of conscience.” 

In personal intercourse both these men impress one equally by 
their obvious sincerity and their thoughtful consideration for those 
they meet. As prophets, their messages begin alike but end 
somewhat differently. 

] have already strayed somewhat from the subject of books and 
authors and it will, 1 hope, be pardoned if, before concluding, I add 
a few more remarks made by Tolstoy on other subjects. 

Mention is so frequently made of ‘* Tolstoy Colonies ” in connection 
with groups of people trying to get ‘‘ back to the land” and to 
simplify their lives, that it is often assumed that Tolstoy recommends 
people to make such experiments. The following words, written by 
him in March, 1896, to a small group who called themselves the 
‘Brotherhood Church” in Croydon, and who were preparing to 
starta ‘‘ Colony” at Purleigh, in Essex, may help to correct this 
mistake. 

‘‘ Last night I dreamed that I was in Croydon with you and made 
acquaintance with all our friends, with Mr. Baker and some ladies, 
and we had a great discussion with them on the theme which is to me 
always the nearest at heart—that we must all of us direct our whole 
strength, not to our outer surroundings (in my dream I saw that yours 
was a Community in a big house), but to the inner life!” 

Four months later he wrote again to the same group: ‘I think 
that a great part of the evil of the world is due to our wishing to see 
the realisation of what we are striving at, but are not yet ready for, 
and our being therefore satisfied with the semblance of that which 
should be... Weare so created that we cannot become perfect, 
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either one by one or in groups, but(from the very nature of the case) 
only all together.” 


Speaking on education, he said that if a child lacks appetite we do 
not force food down his throat with a spoon, but we give him fresh 
air and exercise. So if a child lacks desire for knowledge, do not 
cram its head with lessons which may make him permanently hate 
learning ; but rather seek for him those healthy conditions in which 
the child’s natural desire for knowledge will revive. 

We must not hope to bring up our children well so long as we 
ourselves live in artificial and abnormal surroundings. We cannot 
go on living wrongly and yet educate them well. If the children see 
the parents living simply and doing work, the need of which is 
obvious, they will soon wish to share in the activities of the 
grown-up people and will take pains to learn to do so. And if the 
parents are keenly alive to questions of general irterest this will 
excite the curiosity of the children also, and they will begin to think, 
and to pick up knowledge almost instinctively. Sending children 
away to school, and letting them become estranged from us just when 
their minds are forming, is a very bad way of shirking our duties. 

Education and instruction are two different things. Classes should 
be formed for instruction. There is a natural competition among 
children, the stimulus of which should not be lost by isolating them 
from their fellows. 


On another occasion: 

‘I divide men,” said Tolstoy, ‘‘into two lots. They are Free- 
thinkers, or they are Not-Freethinkers. I am not speaking of the 
Freethinkers who form a political party in Germany, nor of the 
agnostic English Freethinkers, but I am using the word in its 
simplest meaning.” Freethinkers are those who are willing to use 
their minds without prejudice, and without fearing to understand 
things that clash with their own customs, privileges or beliefs. This 
state of mind is not common, but it is essential for right thinking ; 
where it is absent, discussion is apt to become worse than useless. 
A man may be a Catholic, a Frenchman, or a capitalist, and yet be a 
Freethinker ; but if he puts his Catholicism, his patriotism or his 
interest, above his reason, and will not give the latter free play where 
those subjects are touched, he is not a Freethinker. His mind is in 
bondage. 

On another occasion, when we were speaking of religion, Tolstoy 
startled me by the statement that—‘‘ There are two Gods.” He went 
on, however, to explain himself: ‘‘ There is the God that people 
generally believe in—a God who has to serve them (sometimes in very 
refined ways, say by merely giving them peace of mind)—this God 
does not exist. But the God whonr people forget—the God whom we 
VOL. VII. 2H 
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all have to serve—exists and is the prime cause of our existence and 
of all that we perceive. 

In these matters we should be very careful not to state as a fact 
anything that we are not sure about. To do so will lead us into 
logical perplexities. We should be careful to base ourselves on 
what is ‘‘ necessary and sufficient.” To assert that there is a cause 
from which we receive reason and conscience, and to call this God, 
whose voice speaks within us, is to recognize and express a fact of 
which each conscientious man has had experience. But to go on (as 
the books of Moses do) and say that God created the heaven and the 
earth, is to go beyond what I can really know, and exposes me to 
all sorts of difficulties. 


AYLMER MAUDE. 














The Trail of the Bookworm 


YounG Aprit: This is a good specimen of the romantic novel. 
The story is good and interests one from the first, and is moreover 
very well written. Edward, Duke of Rochester, comes into posses- 
sion of his honours while travelling with his tutor on the Continent, 
and relieving the fat, pompous, old clergyman of his money, starts 
on his adventures, which form the history here recounted. There is 
no lack of incident, there being duels, and the intrigues of the small 
court of the German kingdom, in which Edward finds himself. The 
chief character is that of an English philosopher, who is: in the 
position of unofficial adviser to the king, whose amours clash with 
those of Edward and the philosopher. Hence the excitement. There 
are some beautiful illustrations in the book, but we cannot help 
remarking they would be even better if accurate. To make a 
picture is not the entire aim of the artist, or ought not to be. The 
illustration of an incident, in our idea, ought to impress the details, 
or some striking detail on the mind of the reader. Of course, mere 
accuracy is not sufficient ; there must also be the picturesque element 
to give pleasure. Facing page twenty-one we get a charming picture 
of Eva, the heroine, entering the court-yard of her inn, followed by 
the obsequious landlord. On page eighteen we are expressly told 
that Edward was sleeping on the second floor, but in the illustration 
he is represented in very scanty bed attire, almost hanging out of the 
ground floor window. It makes a very pretty picture, but hardly 
expressive of the text. Mr. Egerton Castle is to be complimented on 
his book ; there is not a dull moment between the covers. The 
Duke and the philosopher are both distinctly interesting characters, 
and play their parts like men.—‘‘-Young April”: Egerton Castle. 
Macmillan and Co. 6s. 

EILEEN’s JouRNEY: A charming gift book for children, with 
beautiful pictures to look at when the little ones are tired. By an 
ingenious device Eileen is taken in a fairy railway train back to the 
olden times, and the train stops at the stations called by the date 
when the particular event took place. Hence Mr. Jelf has an 
opportunity to trick the children into quite an anxiety to acquire 
knowledge of actual occurrences, and of great people who have 
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played their part in the history of the world. As an example of skill 
in the art of true story telling we can recommend our readers the 
chapter on the Italian Renaissance period. The old characters, so 
very unreal to most of us, come to life again and live in these 
pages, and no doubt will be real to the happy readers of this book. 
‘* Eileen’s Journey ” is enriched with quotations of verse which show 
Mr. Jelf to be a man of extended reading and fine scholarly taste. 
We understand this is the second edition ; we wish it the success it 
deserves ; we cannot recommend it too warmly to those about to give 
their children presents.—‘‘ Eileen’s Journey”: E. A. Jelf. John 
Murray. 6s. 

THe Romantic TrRiuMPH: This is the last volume but one of the 
series edited by Professor Saintsbury, entitled ‘‘ Periods of European 
Literature.” As the title of the collection says, there is no attempt 
made to confine the subject of each volume to one nationality, but the 
effect of each great writer, novelist, or historian, with their followers 
or school, is discussed internationally. It says a great deal for Mr. 
Ormond’s style and comprehensive grasp of his subject that this 
volume, dealing as it does with a period particularly rich, contains 
only some four hundred clearly printed pages. A noticeable feature 
is the attention devoted to what we may call the independence of 
authors, how they each act and re-act on the other. _It is distinctly 
a book to be read carefully and seriously, not only by the literary 
student, but by the intelligent general reader who may wish to obtain 
a comprehensive grasp of a period in literary progress, which is 
really bewildering in the number and the brilliance of its repre- 
sentatives.—‘‘ The Romantic Triumph”: T. S. Osmond, M. A. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 5s. net. 














